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ARTICLE I. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN GEORGIA.* 
By D. M, GILBERT, D. D. 


In instituting an inquiry as to the beginnings of Lutheranism 
in Georgia our minds are carried back over the track of consid- 
erably more than one hundred and fifty years, and far across the 
seas to the Austrian crownland of Salzburg. It formerly be- 
longed to Bavaria, but was restored to the Austrian dominion at 
the peace of 1814. Its capital, bearing the same name, is said 
to be the most charmingly situated town in Austria or Germany, 
and was the seat of a line of archbishops who combined the 
dignity of princes of the German empire with their ecclesiastical 
rank. Although to this day the population of Salzburg is pre- 
vailingly Roman Catholic in religion, at an early period the doc- 
trines of the Reformation had made their way into this moun- 
tainous territory, bringing the light and comfort of the Gospel 
to thousands of minds and hearts. Able Lutheran ministers 

‘Historical portions of a discourse delivered in the Church of the As 
cension, Savannah, Ga., on the occasion of the celebration of its Sesqui- 
Centennial, Nov. 4, 1894. In the preparation of the discourse free use was 
made of P. A. Strobel’s ‘‘History of the Salzburgers ;’’ Dr. H. M. Muhlen- 
berg’s ‘‘Journal of a Voyage from Philadelphia to Ebenezer ;’’ Prof. M. 
L. Stoever’s Biographical Sketches of Bolzius, Gronau and Bergman ; Dr. 


E. J. Wolf’s ‘‘Lutherans in America,’’ etc. 
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proclaimed the truth as it is in Jesus among the people and 
many copies of the German Bible, the Augsburg Confession, and 
Luther’s Small Catechism, were scattered among the valleys and 
cottages of that region. The representatives of the papal power 
were, of course, stirred to activity, to suppress the hated Lu- 
theran heresy! One archbishop after another, armed not only 
with the anathemas of the Church but with the sword of the 
secular power, put forth the mailed hand of persecution, often 
with inhuman cruelty, against these devoted people who sought 
only to live “as becometh the Gospel of Christ.” The time 
would fail us to describe, in anything of detail, a tithe of what 
the bitter enemies of their faith compelled them to endure 
through many dark and weary years. Our historians tell us, 
that “the Protestant powers of the empire were invoked in their 
behalf, but, notwithstanding their tardy intervention, insult, out- 
rage and violence continued to be heaped uponthem. The dis- 
tress of their situation at last forced them to unite in a compact 
for life and death. Onacertain Sunday in August, 1731, about 
one hundred men from every mountain defile, wended their 
way over rocky paths to a market village, where they gathered 
around a table on which was placed a vessel of salt. Each man, 
with earnest prayer, dipped the wetted fingers of his right hand 
into the salt, and, lifting them to heaven, took a solemn oath. 
To the true, triune God they swore never to desert the Evangel- 
ical faith, and then swallowed the salt as if it had been sacra- 
mental bread.” 

The archbishop greatly exasperated, yet forced to see, from 
the failure of all the cunning cajolery, intimidating threats, and 
brutal forces which had been employed to that end in the past, 
that such uncompromising adherence to deeply rooted convic- 
tions could never be shaken, finally issued an edict of banish- 
ment which was relentlessly enforced. Between Dec. 1731, and 
Nov. 1732, Carlyle says some 18,000, others probably about 
30,000 people, stripped of their possessions, were driven from 
the land of their birth as homeless wanderers (many of them 
in midwinter) not knowing, at first, whither to turn for succor, 
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save, indeed, to the God in whom they had always trusted, and 
whose every promise they believed to be sure and steadfast. 

No sufferings for conscience’ sake, perhaps, ever touched the 
heart of Europe as deeply as did those of these poor, exiled 
Salzburgers. Hagenbach says: “Men came to honor in them 
the martyrs of the truth, the instruments of God who were 
called again to awaken a dead Christianity,—a leaven to move 
the sluggish mass of Evangelical Protestantisn.” * * “Their 
march, therefore, through Germany assumed the form of a tri- 
umphal procession.” Hospitable doors were opened to them, 
and offers of relief extended, in every direction. The most of 
them found new homes in Prussia, whose noble king, “from 
royal, Christian pity and heartfelt sympathy, extended to them a 
loving hand.” Some passed on to Holland, some to Sweden, 
some to England, while a few others turned their eyes longingly 
across the turbulent Atlantic toward this western world in as- 
surance of absolute freedom in matters of religious faith and life, 
and of a much desired rest from the turmoil and sufferings of 
the past. It is in these we are particularly interested. 

We need not pause long to tell the story of their coming. 
On June oth, 1732, George II, King of Great Britain, had signed 
a patent granting the territory called Georgia in his honor, to 
certain trustees for settlement. Within a few months thereafter 
a party of colonists was organized under James Oglethorpe, one 
hundred and sixteen in number, who, reaching their destination, 
immediately laid out the town which has grown into the beauti- 
ful and prosperous city of Savannah. Part of the design of this 
colony was to establish a refuge for distressed and destitute peo- 
ple of England, which design was afterward enlarged to include 
especially some of these oppressed Salzburgers, the story of 
whose wrongs had excited the sympathy of all Protestant Chris- 
tendom. The offer of the Georgia trustees was gratefully ac- 
cepted by a number of these needy exiles, who, cheered and 
aided by liberal grants from the government and contributions 
from the London Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowl- 
edge, promptly came hither, landing at Charleston, S. C., in 
March 1734, where Oglethorpe cordially welcomed them in per- 
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son, and five days thereafter the worn, storm-tossed immigrants 
pitched their tents in Savannah. Oglethorpe, unremitting in 
kindness, advised and led them in the selection of a permanent 
home. “By the aid of blazed trees and Indian guides” they 
made their way through the wilderness until they reached what 
they regarded a suitable location some twenty-five miles to the 
north-westward of Savannah, where with prayer and praise, in 
imitation of Samuel of old, they set up a memorial stone and 
called the place Ebenezer, or “Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.” 

This original company of Salzburgers, numbering ninety-one 
souls, coming to these western shores for conscience’ sake, 
brought with them, not only their Bibles and hymn-books, their 
catechisms and books of devotion, but were accompanied, also, 
by two admirably qualified and thoroughly consecrated young 
pastors, who, shrinking from no toils or sacrifices, devoted the 
remainder of their lives most unselfishly to the best interests of 
the people committed to their care. Rev. Jno. Martin Bolzius, 
then in the thirty-first year of his age, was the senior of these 
pastors, to whom the chief responsibility was given in the man- 
agement of affairs, and Rev. Israel Christian Gronau was his 
worthy and ever faithful assistant. From the time that they 
joined the colonists, at Rotterdam, in 1733, until it pleased God, 
in 1745, to take the younger of them in peace to himself, these 
two men lived and labored together in perfect harmony and 
warm fraternal affection, everything that the records tell us of 
them marking them as model under-shepherds of the flock of 
Christ. 

The little colony at Ebenezer, under God’s blessing, prospered 
well almost from the beginning. Favorable reports going abroad 
concerning it brought two additional companies, aggregating 
about one hundred and ten persons, in 1735; and these were 
followed by others in succeeding years, until, in 1741, the pop- 
ulation of the settlement numbered more than one thousand two 
hundred. It was with one of these companies that Oglethorpe, 
the friend and patron of the Salzburgers already in Georgia, was 
associated in the voyage—as were also John and Charles Wes- 
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ley, the latter as Oglethorpe’s secretary and the former on a mis- 
sion to the new world to preach the Gospel to the Indians. And 
it was here, as he saw these German emigrants, undismayed in 
the presence of impending destruction to their ship, calmly sing- 
ing praises to God amid the terrors of the storm, that John 
Wesley was awakened to the distressing consciousness that he 
knew nothing of a faith that has power to deliver from the fear 
of death. He tells us in his journal, that going to America to 
convert others he found that he was never himself converted. 
Upon his own authority we have it that only two years later, in 
a little devotional meeting of Moravians held in Aldersgate St., 
London, while listening to the reading of Luther’s Preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans,—he found the spiritual light and peace 
for which his soul had longed. 

Uniform testimony has been borne by all who had opportun- 
ity to visit Ebenezer, in the early days of its settlement, to the 
industry and sobriety of its people, and to the simplicity and 
sincerity of their religious character and life. Whitefield going 
there in 1738, was greatly pleased by what he saw and learned, 
and writes: “Their lands are surprisingly improved. They are 
also blessed with two such pious ministers as I have seldom 
seen. They have no courts of jurisdiction, but all differences 
are immediately settled by their pastors. They have an Orphan 
House in which are seventeen children anda widow.” So grat- 
ified was he with the school, that he gave, as he tells us, of his 
own ‘poor stores’ to Mr. Bolzius for distribution among the or- 
phans; and no doubt suggestions, which came to his benevolent 
mind there, gave direction to the labors which subsequently is- 
sued in that noble charity, Bethesda Orphanage, maintained and 
managed by the “Union Society” of Savannah, and in which 
the people of that city justly take pride. 

In 1742 Ebenezer was visited by a young minister who was 
destined to become the most conspicuous figure in the early his- 
tory of our Church in this country ; and the usefulness of whose 
labors, extending over a period of forty years, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Henry Melchoir Muhlenberg, through the instru- 
mentality of Drs. Francke, of the Orphan House at Halle, and 
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Ziegenhagen, Court Chaplain at London, was this year sent as 
a missionary to the scattered Lutherans in Pennsylvania. He 
was, however, directed, first to go to Georgia to confer with pas- 
tor Bolzius, (in whose well tested practical wisdom in such work 
they had confidence), secure his advice and if possible, his com- 
pany to Pennsylvania, that he might aid in inaugurating the 
operations for which Muhlenberg had been commissioned. After 
a tedious and somewhat perilous voyage of more than three 
months, Muhlenberg landed at Charleston, S. C., Sept. 22nd, 
and, taking but two days for rest, proceeded immediately to Sa- 
vannah, where he fortunately found Mr. Gronau, with whom he 
journeyed on horseback to Ebenezer. He remained eight days 
with Bolzius and Gronau, enjoying a welcome rest from the fa- 
tigues of his long voyage, advising with these brethren as to 
methods of work, participating with pastors and people in wor- 
ship and holy communion, and was much gratified by the con- 
dition and prospects of the Salzburger settlements. Mr. Bolzius, 
with some reluctance, concluded to comply with Dr. Z’s request 
to accompany Muhlenberg to Pennsylvania; but on reaching 
Charleston and finding, after four days delay, that there would 
probably be no northward-bound vessel from that point on which 
they could secure passage before Spring, decided that duty re- 
quired him to return to his work at Ebenezer. Thirty years la- 
ter Muhlenberg again visited Georgia under authority from the 
fathers in Germany, not for a little season of refreshment and 
rest, but to spend several months of anxious and discouraging 
labor over the affairs of our churches. 

While we have various pleasing pictures given us of the pros- 
perity of the Salzburger settlements in the early days of their 
history, we are not to think for a moment that these devoted peo- 
ple were exempt from the difficulties, discouragements and suf- 
ferings ordinarily incident to the colonizing of a strange, wilder- 
ness country. Their venture was made under exceptionally 
favorable circumstances. The settlers themselves were a people 
of piety, industry and thrift, inured to hardship and toil. No 
better men could have been found to guide and help them in 
things temporal and spiritual than the faithful pastors Bolzius 
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and Gronau. They had received a liberal grant of money from 
the British Government, as also from the London Society for 
the promotion of Christian knowledge, and generous gifts from 
friends in Germany. They had the means of subsistence for 
themselves and their families assured until able to maintain 
themselves from the fruits of their labor, and every settler re- 
ceived a homestead of fifty acres free of cost. They were largely 
under the direction and patronage of Drs. Urlspeiger, senior 
pastor at Augsburg, Ziegenhagen, of London, and Francke, of 
Halle, whose sympathy, counsel and more substantial evidences 
of interest in their welfare were unfailing ; and they had, finally, 
a constant and most generous friend in Gen. Oglethorpe, the au- 
thorized representative of the Georgia trustees. But notwith- 
standing all this, which would seem to guarantee comfort and 
success from the beginning, the first years of our Salzburgers in 
Georgia were ful! of sore trials and disappointments. After they 
had erected, with great difficulty because of the scarcity of suita- 
ble materials and the lack of mechanical skill among them, what 
they hoped would be permanent homes, and with persistent la- 
bor had, at least, partially cleared their little plantations, it was 
found that they had located upon about as sterile a spot of land 
as all that region of the Georgia territory contained. The sad 
experience of a season or two showed that they could not raise 
from it adequate supplies for their subsistence. Then it was dis- 
covered that the creek on which they had settled, Ebenezer 
creek, was not only difficult of navigation but so tortuous in 
its flow that, while the distance from Ebenezer to the Savannah 
river was but six miles by land, it was twenty-five miles by the 
course of the creek; and most of the supplies needed in this 
time of scarcity had to be carried by the colonist from Savannah 
on their backs. In addition to these troubles much sickness, 
supposed to be largely due to their immediate surroundings, pre- 
vailed and the mortality became very distressing. It is not to 
be wondered at that, under such circumstances, a spirit of dis- 
content should become prevalent among the Salzburgers, and 
that they should conclude with unanimity that the ills which 
they endured could only be remedied by a removal. Oglethorpe, 
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always kind and ready to do what he might be able to promote 
the welfare of the colonists, went up to Ebenezer, in company 
with the pastors, to confer with the people as to the causes of 
dissatisfaction and the proposed change of location. After hear- 
ing all that was to be said, and admitting that the discontent 
was not without reason, he was nevertheless not favorable to the 
idea of removal upon the ground that the time and labor al- 
ready expended in clearing their lands and erecting their homes 
would thereby be lost, and that, from his knowledge of the site 
to which they purposed going, he felt sure that, as soon as the 
forests should be cut down and their lands brought under culti- 
vation, they would be afflicted by the same diseases in the new 
homes from which they had suffered in the old. At the same 
time the General assured them, that if they persisted in their 
desire he would not oppose, but aid them in as far as practicable 
in carrying out their plans. The removal was finally determined 
upon and our Salzburgers, then about two hundred in number, 
abandoned, at the end of two years, their first place of settle- 
ment. The site chosen for the new town was a romantic spot 
on a high ridge near the Savannah river, and about six miles 
east of the original location. It was this mew Ebenezer which 
Whitefield visited in 1738 and Muhlenberg in 1742, and of 
which glowing descriptions were vyitten to the patrons in Ger- 
many by Bolzius and others. 

Of the Salzburgers who reached Georgia in 1736 Oglethorpe 
desired to send a considerable number southward to aid in estab- 
lishing the town of Frederica, on St. Simon’s Island, near the 
mouth of the Atlanta river; where it was proposed also to erect 
a fort, and station a garrison, to defend the frontier against 
threatened incursions by the Spaniards. The mass of these 
Germans, however, who had come over under the conduct of 
Baron Von Reck and a Captain Hermsdorf, had their hearts set 
upon Ebenezer and the superior advantages to be enjoyed there, 
nevertheless Captain Hermsdorf was successful in raising a small 
company of volunteers who went to Frederica to aid in its set- 
tlement and defense. These became the nucleus of a Lutheran 
congregation at that point. Their pastor was Rev. Ulrich Dries- 
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ler, a German missionary who was sent over by the Georgia 
Trustees in 1743. We know little of him and his brief work, 
beyond the few facts recorded by Bolzius,—that he visited the 
Ebenezer brethren in 1744 and preached in their churches and 
at Savannah,—that Capt. Horton, commandant of the fort at 
Frederica, gave him “an honorable testimony,” and that in his 
little congregation of sixty-two souls his labors seemed to be 
blessed. Mr. Driesler died in 1745, and the colony itself, in- 
deed, soon disappeared. One writing of it, in 1751, speaks of 
it “as presenting the melancholy prospect of houses without in- 
habitants, barracks without soldiers, guns without carriages, and 
streets grown over with weeds. All appeared to me with a hor- 
rible aspect, and so different from what I once knew it, that I 
could scarce refrain from tears.” 

Savannah was, of course, the one market town of the Salz- 
burger colonists, and the port through which they had commu- 
nication with the outside world. Of these early settlers, there- 
fore, some few naturally found there remunerative work and a 
home; and to these there were accessions from time to time, 
from the northern part of the country and beyond the sea, until 
in 1744 there was found to be quite a congregation of German 
Lutherans in the town. And our Ebenezer pastors were not the 
men to be negligent of the spiritual interests of any of their 
brethren of the same blood and faith who were at all within 
their reach. We have record of early visits and service by Bol- 
zius at Charleston and it is not to be supposed that they would 
be indifferent to the welfare of those who were much nearer at 
hand and with whom they were having almost constant commu- 
nication. It seems evident from the manner in which Bolzius 
writes of Mr. Driesler’s preaching for them, not only in the 
Ebenezer churches, but at Savannah, that they were accustomed, 
at least at that early day, (Feb. 1744) to have more or less reg- 
ular appointments for service there. 

At the first Ebenezer the people were compelled to worship 
in a large wooden tent, which, during part of the time, had been 
the residence of their pastors. In the new town, which was laid 
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out after the plan of the city of Savannah and became a very 
attractive place, two-thirds of a square were appropriated to the 
church, parsonage and school, and an equal quantity to the or- 
phanage and a public storehouse. As funds had been received 
from Germany for the establishment of an orphan asylum and 
that was one of the first buildings erected, it was used, also, as 
the place of worship for several years, until Jerusalem church 
was built. At about the same time, because the colonists were 
rapidly settling on the river below the town and along the road 
leading from Ebenezer to Savannah, it became necessary to 
establish a second church called “Zion,” about four miles distant 
from the former place. Both these churches were in use in 
1744. Up the river, too, the population increased so rapidly 
that, in 1751, a tract of one hundred acres of land was secured 
from the Georgia Trustees, about five miles north-west of Eben- 
ezer, and a commodious church called “Bethany,” together with 
a school-house and a residence for the teacher were built. And 
very soon thereafter at Goshen, ten miles below Ebenezer, near 
the road leading to Savannah, a small church was built for the 
accommodation of the Salzburgers of that neighborhood. The 
titles to these church properties gave Muhlenberg no little anx- 
iety and labor during his visit of more than twenty years later. 
The deed of Bethany, ¢. g—and the others were similar— 
called for one hundred acres of land “in St. Matthew’s Parish 
for the use of a church and school-house, and for the support 
and maintenance of the minister and master thereof.” There 
was just cause for fear lest, under defining clauses like that, the 
Church of England would ultimately take possession of build- 
ings and lands together. Muhlenberg never rested until this 
dangerous vagueness of title was corrected. 


Whether the first congregational assemblies in Savannah were 
held in private houses, or in some school, or other room, more 
suitable for the purpose, cannot now be ascertained. The first 
record we have concerning a fixed place for Lutheran service 
there, is to the effect that, in 1756, six men of the congregation 
bought a lot of ground for £150, (the same lot on which the 
beautiful Church of the Ascension stands to-day) and a wooden 
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court house (Rathaus) for £18, which, after it had been moved 
to the purchased site was repaired and made ready for use as a 
church. The item of improvement particularly mentioned is 
the building of a steeple and supplying it with a bell. This first 
Lutheran Church building in Savannah was destroyed by fire in 
1797. It was promptly rebuilt, however, five hundred dollars 
of the money needed for that purpose being contributed by St. 
John’s Church, Charleston. 

Our early Georgia pastors were very busy men, burdened 
with many cares and responsibilities; and they are worthy of 
all praise for the untiring industry and conscientious fidelity they 
exhibited in the discharge of their trust. Their field of labor 
was large and they were diligent in preaching and catechizing 
the young on Sundays and giving weekly lectures in the churches. 
In addition to their ministerial work, they had many onerous du- 
ties of a secular character in the management of the funds col- 
lected in Europe for the benefit of the Ebenezer congregation. 
Mr. Bolzius seems to have been the appointed trustee of the 
patrons and assisted by his colleagues, was much occupied, in 
the early years, in making investments, purchasing land, erecting 
rice mills, as well as grist mills and saw mills; introducing silk 
culture, and superintending the whole industrial economy of the 
colony. He was amenable to some degree, to the Georgia Trus- 
tees, as well as to the London Society, and to the patrons in 
Germany ; and in his administration of affairs never appears to 
have done anything that did not meet with approval. 

In 1745 the senior pastor, and the whole colony, experienced 
a severe loss in the death of Mr. Gronau. We can understand 
the sad sense of bereavement by which Mr. Bolzius was op- 
pressed as he wrote—“Last Friday, January 11th, it pleased the 
Lord to call my dear brother and colleague to his rest ;” and 
can appreciate, too, the comfort that came to him as he was per- 
mitted to add: “He fell asleep full of joy in his Saviour * * 
The time of his illness was a source of edification to all of us 
who were daily about his person. * * Nothing troubled him, 
for he had an abiding sense of reconciliation with God, and 
realized the joy and peace of the Holy Ghost.” 
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Early in the Spring of 1746, Rev. Herman H. Lembke was 
sent to Ebenezer by the patrons in Germany to supply the place 
made vacant by the death of Gronau. The selection was in 
every way judicious and Mr. Lembke by his character and la- 
bors greatly endeared himself to the people and showed himself 
worthy of all confidence. 

Ebenezer and the surrounding settlements gradually increas- 
ing by occasional arrivals from Germany and otherwise, in 1752 
the patrons of the church in Europe thought it necessary to 
send over an additional minister in the person of Rev. Christian 
Rabenhorst. Here again they could scarcely have made a bet- 
ter choice. In his diary and letters Bolzius seems to delight in 
opportunities for testifying to his ability and unremitting activity 
in the work for which he was appointed. This appears to have 
been the most prosperous period in the history of the Salzburg- 
ers, when for twelve years these three devoted men labored to- 
gether diligently, harmoniously and successfully for both the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of their people. Bolzius writes— 
“We all have work enough to do and do all with pleasure.” * * 
“Though we have not been free from trials and difficulties, still 
they have been light, and as we trust, have been subservient to 
our welfare and furtherance in the divine life, through the kind 
direction of a wise Providence.” * * “With my dear breth- 
ren in office Messrs. Lembke and Rabenhorst, I stand in the 
most friendly collegiate connection. Every week we meet in 
conference and for prayer, by which meetings our mutual love is 
cemented through the blessing of God. The same blessing also 
prevents our labor among the people from being unfruitful. 
Though on account of the war (with the Spaniards) and re- 
peated failure of crops, every article of living is high, yet our 
heavenly Father gives us our daily bread in the enjoyment of 
peace and health among ourselves. If many, who in the first 
seasons of trial left us, had endured a little while longer, they 
would have experienced the truth of the proverb: ‘After winter, 
spring does come.’”’ 

But growing infirmities admonished the senior pastor that he 
may not be permitted much longer to watch over the interests 
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of his Salzburgers. As early as April 15th, 1757, he had a le- 
gal instrument drawn, which was approved by the fathers in 
Germany, by virtue of which the trust which had been vested in 
him as administrator of the affairs of the church and the prop- 
erty of the congregation should be transferred at his death to 
Mr. Lembke. He was spared, however, for some years longer, 
and would not suffer himself to be relieved of any of his duties 
as long as it was possible for him to perform them. On the 
19th of Nov. 1765, he calmly resigned his spirit into the hands 
of the Lord, having faithfully served as senior pastor of the 
Salzburgers for thirty-two years. 

The chief work of importance done under the direction of 
Mr. Lembke was perhaps the building of the New Jerusalem 
Church at Ebenezer, a substantial brick structure eighty by sixty 
feet in dimensions. It was completed in 1769. Its durability 
seems to have been unaffected by time and descendants of the 
Salzburgers still worship there. The time of Mr. Lembke’s 
death it has been impossible to ascertain. It probably occurred 
in 1772 or '73. 

Very soon thereafter Rev. Christopher F. Triebner was sent 
over by the Rev. fathers in Germany as an associate for Mr. 
Rabenhorst. With his coming there was the beginning of very 
serious trouble for the Georgia churches. Mr. Triebner was a 
young man of fine talents, but ambitious, conceited, not very 
scrupulous in the use of means for the attainment of his ends, 
and apparently a born agitator. Claiming to be invested with 
certain authority by the fathers in Germany he sought to set 
aside the old pastors, notwithstanding the experience and hon- 
orable record of more than twenty years of faithful and efficient 
service at Ebenezer, and take to himself the direction of affairs. 
Certain circumstances conspired to forward in a measure his de- 
signs. Mr. Lembke, several years before his death, had ar- 
ranged, by a document, similar to that by which Bolzius had 
transferred the duties and responsibilities of senior pastor and 
trustee to him, to ensure the succession to Mr. Rabenhorst. It 
appeared, however, that the authorities in Europe had never 
formally sanctioned this transfer, which seemed to leave Mr. 
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Rabenhorst in third place, the place of his original appointment, 
should there again be three ministers at Ebenezer. Again, not 
long after his arrival, Triebner was married to a daughter of Mr. 
Lembke, who was also a niece of the venerated Bolzius, and 
there was not a little of family influence on the side of the young 
man’s supposed rights and interests. We can readily imagine, 
without going into any of the details of the trouble, how much 
of turmoil and strife a shrewd, energetic man like Triebner could 
stir up as he moved through the settlements depreciating the 
character of the older pastor and seeking to exalt himself. 

It was to inquire into and adjust these difficulties and, if pos- 
sible, heal all dissensions, that Muhlenberg was sent to Georgia 
in 1774. Through the whole trouble—as, indeed, in all the his- 
tory of his twenty-five years of service—Rabenhorst showed 
himself to be a very noble man. He was mild, conciliatory, 
compliant, ready to concede almost anything when no sacrifice 
of important principle was involved. He could afford simply to 
smile at much of the vaporing of his much younger brother ; 
but he was firm as a rock, bold as a lion, in resistance to any- 
thing that he felt in conscience to be wrong and injurious to the 
cause of the Lord and the best welfare of the people committed 
to his care. Muhlenberg’s testimony to his character and con- 
duct is given repeatedly and with no uncertain sound. It may 
be gathered from his journal, that from the time he landed at 
Charleston every one he met, who was competent to speak of 
Rabenhorst at all, spoke of him in terms of praise. And after 
three months of association with these pastors and people, he 
writes: “When I see with my own eyes, and hear with my own 
ears in intercourse, that the man possesses a heart of grace, ex- 
cellent gifts to preach, and still more aptness to catechise; that 
he insists upon a new creature in Christ Jesus, upon radical re- 
pentance, living faith, and daily renewal; and that he adorns his 
sound doctrine with an edifying, sober and godly life, etc.— 
when I reflect on all this, 1 must wonder, in my simplicity, what 
could have been the preponderating reasons which prevented 
our reverend fathers from appointing Rev. Rabenhorst first 
preacher after the death of Rev. Lembke; and even induced 
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them to place at his side, as second preacher, a young man, who, 
although well meaning and gifted, was nevertheless, inexperi- 
enced, passionate, and a dangerous novice; and moreover to 
continue Mr. Rabenhorst as third preacher! Most heartily 
would I have regarded myself as fortunate, if the Lord had lent 
us in Pennsylvania a laborer like Mr. R., and I would rejoice 
even in my last days to be the adjunct of sucha man.” * * 
«Although Mr. R., had been most grossly wronged” —he adds— 
“and had been publicly assailed in honor, office and reputation, 
yet he was the first, with tears, to extend his hand to his offender, 
to forgive everything, and to ask forgiveness.” And then Dr. 
M. gives the conclusion he has reached by his patient investiga- 
tion as follows: “In my humble estimation Mr. R. is the only 
man possessed of understanding and experience who, with di- 
vine assistance, can save the Ebenezer congregations from de- 
struction. If the Rev. fathers will only appoint him first 
preacher, will hold Mr. Triebner tighter in hand, and honor Mr. 
R. with a paternal and familiar correspondence, all may yet be 
well.” 

Dr. Muhlenberg had measurably accomplished the object of 
his southern mission, yet he bade his Georgia friends “good bye” 
and turned his face northward, evidently, with many misgivings 
as to the future. But sore trials of a different kind are awaiting 
our Salzburgers and are near at hand. Even as M. left Georgia 
there could be heard the ominous mutterings of the coming 
storm which culminated in our American Revolution. Muhlen- 
berg left Savannah on the 20th February 1775. On the 4th of 
July in that same year a convention of representatives of the 
Georgia Parishes was held in Savannah to consider the questions 
of difference between the colonies and the mother country and 
to determine what should be the attitude of the Province in the 
impending struggle. Of the representatives from St. Matthews’ 
Parish five were prominent Salzburgers; and ultimately, as a 
whole, our German colonists were on the side of the Patriots— 
many of them serving faithfully and efficiently in the continental 
army. They said: “We have experienced the evils of tyranny 
in our own land; for the sake of liberty we have left home, 
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lands, houses, estates and have taken refuge in the wilds of 
Georgia; shall we now again submit to bondage? ever.” 

During the war the British forces held Savannah and the sur- 
rounding country for three years and six months, during which 
period the people, especially in the country, suffered grievously. 
In these trying times the differences of character between the 
Ebenezer pastors were more fully revealed than ever. Triebner, 
upon the arrival of the British, promptly betook himself to Sa- 
vannah and took the oath of allegiance to the crown. It is said 
that it was at his instigation, and indeed under his conduct, 
that a hostile force was at once sent to Ebenezer, to confiscate 
or destroy property. Many of the people were driven out from 
their burning homes to find shelter as best they could. All who 
would not take the oath were constantly exposed to insult and 
violence. Among the marked men whom Maj. Maitland, com- 
mandant of the detachment, particularly sought,—were Jno. 
Adam Treutlen, Rebel Gov.; Wm. Holsendorf, Rebel Counsellor, 
Jno. Stirk, Rebel Col., Samuel Stirk, Rebel Sec’y, Jno. Snyder, 
planter.—and many others. Mr. Rabenhorst’s home, near 
Goshen, was one of the first given to the flames, and he went 
out among his scattered people ministering to them with un- 
selfish devotion until, sometime before the close of the war, pre- 
cisely when we know not, sinking under the exposure, anxiety 
and toils of the situation, he was carried to his burial amid the 
lamentations of those for whom, for twenty-five years, he had 
so earnestly and lovingly labored. 

At the close of the Revolution the Ebenezer settlements pre- 
sented a scene of desolation. Many of the people were com- 
pelled to begin anew, and under much less favorable circum- 
stances than before, the establishment of homes and raising a 
subsistence for themselves and their families. Jerusalem Church, 
though not destroyed, had been used first as a hospital, then as 
a commissary store-house, and finally, for a considerable time as 
a stable for horses. The marks of such use are still pointed out 
to visitors to the old sanctuary. One of the first things to which 
the more pious of the returning Salzburgers addressed them- 
selves was to thoroughly cleanse the sacred edifice and restore 
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it as nearly as possible to its former condition. But they sadly 
miss the leadership, and the services and sacraments to which 
they were accustomed. The faithful old pastors, Bolzius, Gronau, 
Lembke, Rabenhorst were in their graves. Triebner, even if his 
services would have been now acceptable to any of them, had 
prudently, upon the evacuation of Savannah, gone with his mili- 
tary friends to England. 

Once more the Salzburgers turn appealingly to the Fatherland, 
begging through Dr. Muhlenberg, who warmly urged their pe- 
tition, that a suitable minister might be sent te break to them 
the bread of life. Nor did their cry fall upon unsympathetic 
ears. As promptly as possible Rev. Jno. Ernest Bergman was 
sent to them, who is described as “a young man of decided tal- 
ents and extensive literary acquirements,” and “though not en- 
dowed with a vigorous constitution, yet a man of energy and 
great industry.” Mr. Bergman reached Georgia in the Spring 
of 1785, and not unnaturally looked almost with dismay upon 
the work he had undertaken. There was much to discourage. 
The people recovered but slowly from the disastrous effects of 
the war. The town of Ebenezer was almost entirely deserted 
during the protracted conflict, and many of the settlements were 
nearly broken up. The congregations were scattered, the re- 
cords mutilated or destroyed, and the demoralizing influences of 
the war were painfully evident in the lives of many of the Salz- 
burgers both in the country and in Savannah. Mr. Bergman 
more than once almost despaired of restoring order and reor- 
ganizing the churches on a permanent footing. Ebenezer was 
never, I think, fully rebuilt and gradually dwindled away. Apart 
from other reasons Oglethorpe was right in his view of the lo- 
cation. Though upon a beautiful plateau on a high bank of the 
river, it was bounded upon the other three sides by low-lying 
swamp lands subject to periodical inundation, so that on the 
score of health it became anything but a desirable place of resi- 
dence. For, perhaps, forty years past no house has been left 
standing near the site of Ebenezer, save the quaint, old Jerusa- 
lem Church. 

Voi. XXVII. No. 2. 22 
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Mr. Bergman addressed himself very earnestly to the task 
before him. It was a large and difficult field (which had hitherto 
had the labors of two and, for twelve years, of three devoted 
pastors) which he now single-handed and under very great dis- 
advantages, was set to cultivate. He endeavored, however, to 
systematize his work and to give what service he could to the 
congregation in Savannah as well as to those in the country. 
He endeavored to revive the parochial schools—a master named 
Barnhard being sent over with him for that purpose. Barnhard 
subsequently removed to South Carolina where he became a 
useful Lutheran minister, and left a son in the ministry—Rev. 
David Barnhard—who was held by the Lutherans of South Car- 
olina in very high esteem. Mr. Bergman’s ministry at Ebene- 
zer extended over a period of thirty-nine years. He was not 
equaled by any of his predecessors in point of learning, but they 
went far beyond him in practical management of the affairs of 
the Church and of every-day life. Never so well satisfied as 
when among his books, as he advanced in life he became more 
and more a student rather than a pastor. In 1804 he gave up 
the congregation in Savannah altogether, partly because of de- 
clining strength and the extent of his field, but very largely, 
from his own testimony, because of a lack of appreciation of his 
services. 

In 1824 Lutheranism in Georgia was on the eve of dissolu- 
tion. Mr. Bergman was dying. His son, Rev. Christopher F. 
Bergman, who had received a classical education and been care- 
fully instructed in theology under the tuition of his learned 
father, had just applied for and received license to preach the 
gospel under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church, He ap- 
pears to have been under the impression that the Lutheran 
Church in the South had no longer any existence. The congre- 
gation in Savannah, destitute of pastoral service for twenty 
years, was almost hopelessly scattered, and its small church 
building occupied as a Sunday-school by another communion. 
It was when affairs were at this low ebb as regards the interests 
of our Church in Georgia that the late Rev. Dr. John Bachman, 
the value of whose labors for the establishment of Lutheranism 
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in the South has never been fully estimated, visited Savannah 
and Ebenezer. He came not a day too soon. It was always 
matter for rejoicing with him and many others that he did not 
come too late. In Savannah he brought together the few dis- 
persed members of the church to be found who were willing to 
unite in an attempt at reorganization, cheered them with en- 
couraging words, and within a month sent them as pastor Rev. 
Stephen A. Mealy, who had studied theology under his direction 
and just been ordained. Mr. Mealy served the congregation 
with efficiency and success for fifteen years. At Ebenezer Dr. 
Bachman was welcomed with gladness. His visit was a great 
comfort to the elder Bergman, whose ministry of nearly forty 
years was now ended, and was fruitful in other blessed results. 
He was able to make such representations to the son as cleared 
the way for his withdrawal from the ecclesiastical connection he 
had formed; and, to the joy of the people, secured his consent 
to become his father’s successor. The father closed his eyes in 
peace on the 25th of February, 1824. At the meeting of the 
newly organized Synod of South Carolina, in the following No- 
vember, the son “was solemnly ordained to the Gospel ministry 
by the Rev. Messrs. Bachman, Hersher and Dreher.” He was 
a man of fine attainments and devoted piety, and ministered 
faithfully to the Ebenezer congregations until called away from 
earth on the 26th of March, 1832. 

The beginning of a new era in the history of our Georgia 
churches dates from the entrance upon their ministry of these 
two young men,—Mealy and C. F. Bergman,—and their intro- 
duction of the English language in the services. If the advance- 
ment made in this later and better period has seemed to be slow 
there are reasons for it upon which we cannot fully enter now. 
Suffice it to say now, that the churches in Effingham county 
have been weakened by various migrations; that the endow- 
ment of Jerusalem Church for many years proved a hindrance 
to church enterprise; and that in Georgia, as elsewhere in our 
country, at the time when opportunities for progress were, per- 
haps, most favorable, Lutheranism had lost those opportunities 
under the weakening, wasting influences of adherence to a for- 
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eign tongue. Bishop Asbury, of the M. E. Church, with whom 
Mr. Bergman was quite intimate, as well as others outside of 
our communion, foresaw and pointed out what would inevitably 
result from continuing the use of German exclusively in the 
churches. Asbury wrote to Mr. B. on one occasion: “I think 
as you are not advanced in age, if you wish to be extensively 
useful, you ought by all means to learn to preach, as well as to 
write, English. By close application and a little assistance you 
would soon gain a good accent and pronunciation. In learning 
to preach English you will open a door to preach to thousands 
in this country ; besides you will get good as well as do good.” 
But there is no evidence to show that Mr. Bergman ever ser- 
iously entertained such a proposition. In an isolated German 
settlement like that of our Salzburgers in Georgia (for at an 
early day German immigration had been diverted from the South 
to other parts of the country) with the church in Savannah for 
twenty years without any regular pastoral care, and the congre- 
gations in the country served only in a language which could 
be useful and acceptable to a constantly diminishing number of 
people, it is not strange that the rising generation should seek a 
church home and privileges elsewhere. It might, perhaps, be 
more justly wondered at to-day, not that there are so few but 
that there are so many Lutherans in Georgia. 

Our Salzburger settlements, however, have left an important 
impress upon the population of the state. The names of de- 
scendants of these Lutheran colonists, many of them prominent 
names in business and professional life, may be found in con- 
siderable numbers on the records of various churches in Savan- 
nah and other parts of the state; and serve to illustrate the truth 
of the declaration made by one of our Southern brethren, to the 
effect, that it seemed to be part of the mission of the Lutheran 
Church in this country to furnish all other churches with much 
of the best material they have. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE RELATIVE POSITIONS OF REGENERATION AND JUSTI- 
FICATION IN LUTHERAN DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 


By Rev. FREDERICK H. KNUBEL, A. M. 


Among dogmatic writers of the Lutheran Church there is 
much disagreement as to the order in which the parts of that 
division of Dogmatic Theology, which is usually called “The 
Application of Redemption,” should be placed. In many parts 
the order followed by all is alike ; but in the arrangement of re- 
generation, conversion, repentance and justification almost every 
possible combination of these four words can be found in some 
author. Inasmuch, however, as every author combines to a 
greater or less extent regeneration, conversion and repentance 
under one part (some combine all three; others, regeneration 
and conversion ; still others, conversion and repentance), it will 
be necessary for us to consider only two—regeneration and jus- 
tification. When they are settled, the other two will be easily 
adjusted. The subject before us is: Should regeneration pre- 
cede justification, or justification precede regeneration in Luth- 
eran Dogmatic Theology ? 

From the outset be it noted that there is no essential differ- 
ence between these various authors as to what really takes place 
in the course of the individual appropriation of redemption. It 
is not a question of synergism or predestination. It is simply a 
matter of what part in that course shall bear the name regenera- 
tion, and what part the name justification. In accordance with 
the parts named, the names take their order. It might seem 
senseless, therefore, to discuss the subject. We are led to it, 
however, because 1, It is a matter of much annoyance to the 
student of Lutheran writers; 2, We have not found a clear dis- 
cussion of it in books or magazines to which we have access at 
present; 3, We believe that a thoroughly rational and Scrip- 
tural decision can be reached in favor of one side. 
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We see, then, that the question resolves itself into a decision 
upon the definitions of regeneration and justification. All Lu- 
theran dogmaticians agree upon that great centre of our system, 
justification, differences being of a very minute and shadowy 
nature. Therefore our whole task lies in the settling of the defi- 
nition of regeneration. When that is once decided, the other 
parts will easily assume their places. 

What then are the various definitions of regeneration found 
in our writers? We believe they can be classed faithfully under 
the following heads :* 

A. That work of God, the Holy Spirit, in an individual, after 
the illuminating call, by which he is brought to faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

B. As art equivalent for justification. 

c. The imparting of a new life principle to the individual by 
God, the Holy Ghost, as a result of the call, repentance and jus- 
tification. 

p. For “sanctification and renewal.” 

E. “In a general sense as comprehending the entire change 
in man’s condition, including both justification and the succeed- 
ing renewal.” 

For the sake of simplifying our discussion, let us see if we 
cannot dispose of several of these. It is evident that those who 
define as in B (only one or two of the earliest writers [e. g. Me- 
lanchthon] occasionally speak thus, and in other passages they 
define differently) may be considered, for the sake of our dis- 
cussion, under A. When the point of faith is reached, there is 
no further change 7” the individual before he is justified. Thus 
these writers spake merely in a general way when they implied 
that regeneration is a synonym for justification. 

Class D is represented also by but one or two very early 
writers (¢. g. Luther), and then only in an occasional passage. 
Inasmuch as any writer, who would uniformly so define, would 
take the same position as C in our discussion, we can leave D out 
of consideration. 


*Compare Jacobs’ Edition of the Book of Concord, p. 572, 18ff., and 
Valentine’s ‘Outlines of Theology,’’ p. 210. 
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We are justified above all in discarding these two classes, for 
the sake of our discussion, by the fact that their representatives 
wrote in the time before regeneration had received any sort of 
settled definition in our Church, and when the term was used by 
every writer in several different senses. This will be evident 
further on. 

Those who define according to class k (e. g. Frank) do not 
use the term in the dogmatic sense at all, as Frank himself says 
(System der Christlichen Wahrheit, 3rd Edit., I, 296), but merely 
for the sake of a uniformly expressed division of their system. 
Thus Frank divides the whole doctrine concerning man into 
Generation, man as created; Degeneration, man as under sin ; 
Regeneration, man as under grace. When he comes to that 
which is specifically called regeneration in dogmatics, he states 
his intention of using for it only the term “New Birth” (Wie- 
dergeburt,) so that there may be no confusion. Thus we may 
discard this class also. 

The result is that we have reduced the definitions of regener- 
ation, for our present use, to two. We repeat them. 

A. That work of God, the Holy Spirit, in an individual, after 
the illuminating call, by which he is brought to faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

c. The imparting of a new life-principle to the individual by 
God, the Holy Ghost, as a result of the call, repentance and jus- 
tification. 

These two definitions are of our own shaping, but we believe 
that all the Lutheran dogmaticians would be willing to class 
themselves under either the one or the other. We have formed 
the one, A, as a consensus of all those dogmaticians who place 
regeneration before justification ; the other, c, as a consensus of 
all those who place regeneration after justification. It is evident 
that such a relative placing is necessary upon the acceptance of 
either the one or the other definition. 

The definition A is, we believe, perfectly clear. It states that 
regeneration is that which the Holy Spirit effects in a man be- 
tween the illuminating call (terminus a quo) and faith (terminus 
ad quem) in bringing the man to that faith. The definition c is 
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also clear, we believe. However, we quote here extensively 
from several prominent supporters of such a definition, in order 
that there may be no misunderstanding : 

Luthardt (Dogmatik, 9th Edit., p. 295): “In and with faith 
the Holy Spirit becomes the principle of a new life in regenera- 
tion.” 

Valentine (Outlines of Theology, Edit., of 1889, p. 209ff,, 
several changes have been made in later editions, we know, but 
these are not accessible to us at present and they do not change 
the following quotations, we believe.): “The divine saving work 
must extend beyond justification. Unless that which is external 
and juridical, pardoning and accrediting us with the vicarious 
righteousness of Christ, and restoring to position of sonship 
through adoption, is followed by an internal correcting of our 
disorded nature, our corrupt constitution, the work must fail to 
afford real salvation from the fall. We need healing as well as 
forgiveness. * * This inner part of the saving work occurs 
especially in regeneration and renewal. * * Regeneration is 
a work wrought by God through the Holy Spirit, in which he 
works in man the gracious power of living a new spiritual life, 
or that change in his nature by which he is enabled to live a life 
of true love, obedience and holiness. It is to be distinguished 
from conversion mainly in that it refers to the divine enabling 
action of God communicating the powers of the “new,” that is 
renewed, quickened, truly obedient life in God, while conversion 
expresses the actual turning from sin to holiness under the gra- 


cious influence of that given power. * * 


Regeneration is 
that divine operation of quickening the powers of the soul out 
of their natural deadness in sin into capability of new, holy liv- 
ing toGod. * * The process or work includes and fulfills 
all the precedent action of the Spirit's work. * * It isa 
change from a wrong to a right principle of living.” (There are 
several expressions in the text which decidedly support definition 
A, and consequently support the placing of regeneration before 
justification. However, if our memory serve us well, those are 
just the parts which have been corrected in later editions.) 
Thomasius, who states his position, as usual, with wonderful 
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clearness and force (Christi Person und Werk, 3rd Edit., p. 
464ff.): “The entrance of justification is directly accompanied 
by a radical change of the inner attitude of the human personality 
towards God. 

“In the preceding penitence, the man gave up already his 
supposed righteousness with all its claims, and brake with his 
whole sinful past. In this inner judgment of himself, he con- 
demned his natural, God-opposing self, and became pervaded 
with a longing for freedom from the guilt, but also from the 
power of sin. In faith, he, again going out from himself, grasped 
the free grace of God with the whole energy of his inner per- 
sonality, but, on the other hand, experienced, in the forgiveness 
received, the testimony of this grace to him, namely: the re- 
ception as a child of God. Thus faith was the decisive turning 
point in his inner life; it is the great ethical act of turning away 
from the old, natural alienation from God to the God of salvation, 
a really new attitude of the human ego. Renouncing self in its 
natural and unsaved condition, the believer has laid himself open 
to the grace of God and has made #¢ and it alone the goal and 
centre of his desire and longing. This radical change in the in- 
ner attitude of the man is given directly in and with the act of 
faith; it does not first appear after faith, it is not accomplished 
by the justification obtained; it is faith’s own movement, by 
which it completes and finishes itself. Just on that account, as 
can be recognized already now, this faith becomes the principle 
of a new living activity of the man; the reception of the love 


of God in Christ, which is his very nature, and the experience 


which the man has of this love in justification, cannot remain 
without an active return. 

“The latter does not follow, however, with the same directness 
from the very nature of faith as the aforementioned new attitude 
towards God. For faith in itself has always a receptive and sur- 
rendering, not a creative nature; taking, not giving is its nature. 
But here that dialectical relation progresses, according to which 
every step in the way of salvation, attained by grace, becomes 
the medium for a fuller and more vital communication to man 

Vor. XXVII. No. 2. 23 
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of the same grace, and thus the advance to a new and relatively 
higher step. God does not forgive, without giving, and just that 
forgiveness which was received in faith (wrought by the Spirit) 
becomes the means for the reception of the (new) gift. Thus 
the further progress, with which we are now dealing, is to be un- 
derstood. That is, when the human personality has, in the de- 
scribed way, by virtue of justifying faith, turned towards and 
opened itself unto God, then the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ, 
can sink more richly and deeply into that personality ; he can, 
when received through faith, on the one hand, confirm unto the 
self-conscious ego the forgiveness and divine sonship received in 
justification; on the other hand, he can thereby penetrate the 
whole spiritual being of the man to its very foundation, and thus 
he can so develop and lead into conscious acts of will the spirit- 
ual life, which baptism had planted in that foundatior?, that it be- 
comes the ruling principle of the person of the believer. This 
is, therefore, a deepening of the conversio through the agency 
of justification by faith, a filling of faith with positive powers of 
grace and life, a potentiation of the described effect of (child) bap- 
tism. We can call it, in distinction from the last, the personal re- 
generation, because by it a new person is created, or, more exactly, 
the new man, which baptism had engendered, is born—born, that 
is to say, brought to maturity, developed into full living power and 
independence. This regeneration occurs in time along with jus- 
tification ; it is the subjective correlate ef the event that occurs in 
that moment, when penitent faith has attained unto a real grasp of 
the grace of Christ—the latter, nevertheless, forming the inner con- 
dition for the former. For, without faith’s experience of justifying 
grace, the personal regeneration by the Spirit of Christ does not 
take place: faith and justification are the conditions upon which 
it takes place. However, the reverse is also true: Without this 
regenerating work of the Spirit, justifying faith does not become 
an active and energetic life principle. 

“Howbeit, like every work of the Spirit, accomplished through 
the word, the genesis of this new birth remains a mystery for 
him who passes through it. For it is a creative work of the 
Spirit, which, as we said, reaches to the very centre of man’s 
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being—to that point, where natural and personal life are mys- 
teriously bound together. Thus it can be in no way imagined 
how it develops that beginning of new life, which was established 
in baptism. The whole process itself is a riddle. Only the 
completed fact enters the light of consciousness and becomes, 
for the Christian, a subject for thanksgiving and an exhortation 
to holy faithfulness unto so intensive a gift of grace. 

“The result is a higher step in the living and loving commu- 
nion of the believer with Christ, and, through Christ, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit: * * the unio mystica. Onthe 
divine side this living communion is nothing else than the active 
immanence of Christ in the believer; on the Auman side it is 
love.” 

We believe that a study of these lengthy quotations will show 
that we have properly framed definition c. Our whole task 
consists, therefore, in deciding between a and c. If a be right, 
then regeneration must precede justification. If c be right, then 
justification must precede regeneration. 

Let us, then, look briefly, in the first place, at the history and 
present stand of writers in our Church on this question.* 

In the sixteenth century, there were, as we have already 
shown from the Formula of Concord, many definitions for re- 
generation. The word was used first in one sense, then in an- 
other, although doubtless each author had really some more or 
less definite idea concerning it in his mind. There was at that 
time no fully developed ordo salutis, as we have it now. Fol- 
lowing the Formula of Concord, the older dogmaticians had 
merely the foundation of our present developed order, namely : 
Repentance, Justification and Good Works. Around these the 
teaching concerning the appropriation of salvation was grouped. 
Very easily it could be done too. 

However, this could not prove satisfactory. The work of de- 
vout minds upon the Holy Scriptures must produce develop- 
ment. Such is ever the effect of the Holy Spirit's working 
through the word upon the minds of men. The Scriptures 


*See for the history more fully: Philippi, Kirchlich Glaubenslehre, V, 
i, 108 ff. Also other dogmaticians generally. 
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spoke of the call, of enlightenment or illumination, of regenera- 
tion, of conversion, etc. Truly, the confessions of the Church 
and the old dogmaticians had used these terms, but there had 
been no determination of their meaning. Thus the work grad- 
ually went on, until finally the tireless worker and shrewd stu- 
dent, Abraham Calovius, 1612-1686, no longer able to adhere 
to the old classification, established the ordo salutis, which is, to 
greater or less extent, the same that we have to-day. We need 
only read the words of the sermon delivered at his funeral, in 
order to know whence he drew the results. It says: “A man 
who, in his method of teaching, drew the holy wisdom from no 
other source than the Holy Bible, who would recognize no other 
ground of faith than the word of God.” (Mensel’s Kirchliches 
Handlexikon, I, 639). Variations from his arrangement are 
found in many later writers and several crude things have been 
permanently changed. But that which concerns us is to see 
that he arranges regeneration before justification, and is to be 
classed under definition a. Amid all changes that took place 
after him, this one thing remained settled. All Lutheran writers 
up to the present century, so faras we have been able to search, 
retain this relation between regeneration and justification. 
When, then, did the change come by which we have now two 
definitions of regeneration, a new one being added? We be- 
lieve it is to be found in the beginning of the present century, 
at the time of revival from the cold rationalism of the last cen- 
tury. We believe, further, that it is first to be recognized in 
that man, whose support of a theological idea is not always a 
recommendation for it to Lutherans, but from whom much of 
’ the present day theology has come—Schleiermacher. Certainly 
the present advocates of this second definition (c) of regenera- 
tion have discarded the dangerous Roman Catholic elements 
(that is, the tendency to the doctrine of the gratia infusa in jus- 
tification) in Schleiermacher’s teaching, but yet the origin from 
him can still be recognized. Let the following be compared 
with the passages from authors before quoted and this will be- 
come evident. They constitute parts of Schleiermacher’s teach- 
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ing, as gathered from his Glaubenslehre, I, 2, §106-112. They 
are quoted from Philippi (V, 1, 186 ff.). 

“Schleiermacher distinguishes between the act of the union of 
man with God and the state of the continuing union, or between 
regeneration and sanctification. Regeneration, as the fact of be- 
ing taken up into a living communion with Christ, consists of 
conversion and justification. * * With the new life of con- 
version the justification of the man is established of itself, and 
just therein consists the subjective, mystical principle of Schlei- 
ermacher’s teaching concerning the order of salvation. Justifi- 
cation is the divine activity, whereby the man is placed into con- 
nection with the Christ. * * Like conversion, justification 
consists also of two parts, the forgiveness of sins and adoption. 
* * The forgiveness of sins is also carried over into the con- 
sciousness of freedom from guilt. * * The consciousness of 
guilt ceases when through and with faith the living communion 
with Christ has commenced. * * Schleiermacher’s doctrine 
of sanctification stands in the closest connection with his doc- 
trine of regeneration ; sanctification is only the gradual working 
out of regeneration.” 

The modern dogmaticians who adopt definition c of regenera- 
tion, seem merely to have separated from Schleiermacher’s defi- 
nition of justification all that is subjective (leaving the true Lu- 
theran objectivity of justification), and to have called these sub- 
jective elements, after some further modifications, regeneration. 
With this agrees what Luthardt, himself following this definition, 
says (Dogmatik, p. 294) concerning Schleiermacher: He con- 
fused justification with regeneration and sanctification, and, as a 
rule, he considered faith as justifying only in so far as it is a new 
ethical principle. 

Thus, after Schleiermacher, we find the two streams in the 
Lutheran Church, one following definition a, according to the 
old dogmaticians ; the other adopting definition c, which had its 
origin in Schleiermacher, but now contains none of his Roman 
Catholic error. 

Representative Lutheran dogmaticians of this century can be 
found supporting both definitions. Upholding definition c there 
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are such men as Thomasius, Luthardt, Martensen; and Valen- 
tine in America. Upholding definition a there are such men as 
Philippi, Frank, Sartorious, Zockler; in America, Jacobs and 
Gerberding ; further, the General Synod Catechism places re- 
generation before justification, although its definitions do not 
clearly decide the matter. 

Thus we have a brief review of the history and present con- 
dition of the question. Where shall we take our stand? For 
which definition shall we decide? This is the question which 
every Lutheran student is compelled to answer. As a con- 
scientious seeker for the truth, he dare not hastily place himself 
upon one side or the other. He must prayerfully seek, being 
sure that he shall find, for “if any of you lacketh wisdom, let 
him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally and upbraideth not ; 
and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
doubting.” 

In our lengthy quotations from authors upholding definition 
c, we have presented the argument for that definition. (Further 
quotations are given below). The quotation from Thomasius 
presents it with particular clearness and force. The counter ar- 
gument for definition A remains to be presented. Then the 
choice between the two will be open for everybody. It may as 
well be said here that our study has led us to decide in favor of 
definition a. We propose, therefore, to advance a double argu- 
ment: 1, Negative, as against definition c; 2, Positive, as favor- 
ing definition A. 

1. Negative. All that the supporters of definition c place 
under regeneration belongs in part to faith, in part to the mysti- 
cal union, in part to sanctification. They claim that there is 
need of a new life principle in man. They seek a further inner 
change in man, before sanctification begins. Such inner change 
as has taken place in the change from unbelief to faith is not 
yet sufficient. They recognize faith as being the principle of a 
new life, but faith is not creative. It is receptive or surrender- 
ing only. Therefore, inasmuch as, with justification, the Holy 
Spirit gains new power over the man, he fills faith with posi- 
tive powers, potentiates it, brings that beginning of spiritual life 
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planted in baptism unto maturity, works in man the gracious 
power of living a new spiritual life, effects the change from a 
wrong to a right principle of living, thus creating the new man. 
This is regeneration. 

Thus, we see that they assert the need of a change in man 
more deep going than that which has taken place in the change 
from unbelief to faith; which change cannot, however, be called 
sanctification. They seek a deepening of the conversio, as Tho- 
masius would say, or a deepening of the effect of the call, as 
Valentine would say (for he places conversion, along with re- 
generation, after justification). They ask for a new principle of 
life. We claim, however, that faith itself is that principle. No, 
they say, faith is not creative. Taking, not giving, is its nature. 
As answer to this, let only the following Scripture passages be 
read. Gal. 5 :6; “Faith, which worketh by love ;” Gal. 2:20: 
“The life which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God who loved me;” 1 John §: 4 and 5: “This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God ;” James 2: 20: “Faith without works is dead;” 
as well as the whole teaching of both Paul and James. Other 
passages might be mentioned. See also the innumerable pas- 
sages in our symbols as well as in Luther's writings, which speak 
of the active power of faith. Take, for instance, the well known 
words of Luther: “Oh, this faith is a busy, living, active, effica- 
cious thing, so that it is impossible for it not incessantly toe do 
good works. It does not ask whether good works are to be 
done, but before the question has been asked, it has already 
done them, and is always doing them.” (Introduction to Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans). 

What other life principle do we need? What other thorough- 
going, pervading power is lacking? The whole change took 
place when the man became a believer. However, Thomasius 
himself uses some of those Scripture passages in indicating the 
work of faith. But, he goes on to say (p. 469 ff): “Neverthe- 
less, the new life of the Christian cannot be derived from the na- 
ture of faith a/one, least of all in the way in which it is generally 
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expressed: Justifying faith begets from itself love and this love, 
born of faith, produces sanctification. For, although it is true 
that faith forms the (subjective) means for the new life in love, 
yet it is in no way the creative source thereof; this, according 
to the Scriptures, is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Christ: John 
6 : 63,etc. * * The reception of this Spirit occurs, accord- 
ing to the teaching of the Apostle Paul, * * midway be- 
tween justification by faith (the adoptio) and the new life. As 
justifying faith, however, was the human organ for justification, 
so it is also for this divine bestowment of the Spirit, and in so 
far the medium for the new life. * * The bestowment itself, 
however, considered as active, or, which is just the same, the 
primary activity of this Spirit of Christ in the believer we call 
* ™* regeneration.” 

There is, doubtless, no one who would care to claim that the 
new life of the Christian could be developed from faith a/one. 
The faith of the best of Christians is a weak, puny thing com- 
pared with what it should be. Our way through this world runs 
beside snares and pitfalls innumerable, while our “adversary, the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour.” The Holy Spirit certainly must and does enter into 
us in new power. But what is this special new entering of his 
of which Thomasius speaks? It is not only his coming, as one 
person of the Trinity, but it is the entrance of the whole God- 
head ; dogmatically speaking, it is that unbreakable, incompre- 
hensible mystical union. Thus our faith has the divine support, 
underneath us are “the everlasting arms,” and now we, with 
God’s help, in our majestic position as “workers together with 
him,” may go on growing in holiness of life ; again dogmatically 
speaking, sanctification progresses, as a joint work of God and 
man. Thomasius, indeed, has a place for the mystical union, 
but he places it, as we have seen in our first quotation from him, 
after all this which he calls regeneration. Thus, according to 
him, there is still another entrance of the Holy Spirit in new 
power in this mystical union. Then, too, he has sanctification 
after. 

Now, we ask frankly, is any believer conscious of such steps, 
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or does our Bible warrant us in such endless divisions. Yet 
Thomasius says the completed fact of this regeneration enters 
the light of consciousness. We think not. In our faith we 
know, from the promises of God, that we have received the 
adoption of children, we know that the mystical union has taken 
place; and then our faith (the human side) and the Holy Spirit 
(the divine side) go on working out the progress of sanctification. 
There is nothing more needed, nothing else takes place. Faith 
is an active, creative power, if only God be with us to strengthen 
its weakness. What these writers include in regeneration be- 
longs to faith, the mystical union and sanctification. 

The strange fact in Thomasius’ whole argument is that he 
really admits in the end what we have just claimed. For see on 
page 471 of his work how, as he comes face to face with those 
Scripture texts which speak of baptism as regenerating, he, with 
his definition of regeneration, cannot put the same construction 
upon them as upon other texts which speak of the word as 
regenerating. He must use regeneration in two senses. There- 
fore he says: “If this double use of the same word seems sus- 
picious, we can place renovatio here instead of regeneratio, for 
that would be just as scriptural.” But renovatio is the same for 
him as sanctificatio (468, bottom of page). Thus it is also for 
all those who follow definition c. 

After carefully examining the works of these writers, one can- 
not avoid the thought that their whole method of arrangement 
is actuated by the desire to keep from asserting baptismal re- 
generation in children boldly and firmly. They do all assert it, 
but under limiting conditions that seem almost to take away all 
that has been given. It is not our province here to discuss the 
questions of child faith, etc. We would only say that, since the 
Bible which all Christians have and read speaks clearly of baptis- 
mal regeneration, if our definition of regeneration will not allow 
us to assert it just as clearly, then it is time we changed our 
definition. These authors fear the dreaded Roman Catholic 
doctrine of an opus operatum in baptismal regeneration. But 
every Scylla has its Charybdis. As said before, these authors 
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have discarded the errors of Schleiermacher on justification, that 
very centre of our theology. But some of their sentences, 
when torn from their connection, have a slight tendency which 
would seem to indicate that, in avoiding the Roman Catholic 
opus operatum, extreme cautiousness must be exercised in order 
to keep from crashing upon the far more dangerous Roman 
Catholic gratia infusa. Note the following: “The entrance of 
justification is directly accompanied by a radical change of the 
inner attitude of the human personality towards God.” “God 
does not forgive, without giving.” “This is therefore a deepen- 
ing of the conversio through the agency of justification by faith.” 
“This regeneration occurs in time along with justification; it is 
the subjective correlate of the event which occurs in that moment, 
when faith has attained unto a real grasp of the grace of Christ.” 

Thus we complete our negative argument, as against defini- 
tion c. Now, let us present the positive argument, as favoring 
definition a. . 

2. Positive. Having denied the possibility of regeneration 
being considered as in accordance with definition c, it is necessary 
to place it somewhere else. The word is in our Bible and in our 
theology. What is it to which we must give this name? The 
very word itself, in its etymology, gives us aclue. We no not 
mean, however, to force too closely the analogy of a birth. But 
it is evident that the term regeneration, “born again,” must in- 
dicate that change within a man which is decisive, which is of 
highest importance, which places the man above all else in con- 
trast with what he was before it took place. The whole idea of 
the word demands that it shall mark some such radical change 
inaman. Now, where is this change? Well, what is it which 
divides the whole world into two great classes? What are the 
ordinary words by which we indicate the difference between 
these two classes? Are they not those two words, which not 
only the theologian, but everybody uses—believers and un- 
believers? Then belief, faith, is the important, decisive thing. 
In this Thomasius himself stands with us, for read again his 
words: “Faith was the decisive turning point in his life; it is 
the great ethical act of turning away from the old, natural aliena- 
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tion from God to the God of salvation, a really new attitude of 
the human ego.” What then should bear the name of regener- 
ation (since all agree that regeneration is a work of the Holy 
Spirit,) if not that work of the Holy Spirit by which a man is 
brought to faith? Man of himself cannot believe; that is the 
greatest weakness of our nature ; “the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned;” 
“No man can come to me,” said Jesus, “except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” What is the object of all our 
preaching? Truly, it is to build up those who are already be- 
lievers ; but is it not also, even above and beyond that, to bring 
the unbeliever to belief? Is it not in order that faith may come 
by hearing? Is it not in order that the Holy Spirit, going with 
that word, may overpower man’s weakness and stubbornness, 
and bring him to faith? Is that not the place where above all 
else we can say regeneration is necessary? Is it not at that 
point that a change takes place which is comparable with the 
change from death to life? Then that is regeneration; that is 
the new birth. Man by nature has not the desire for the things 
of God. Though in civil affairs his will is free, yet he has no 
freedom of will to choose the way of life. His nature is cor- 
rupted, and there is no inclination in him to follow God’s will in 
the matter of salvation. He simply cannot do it, until the Holy 
Spirit awakens the desire, then grants the power to the helpless 
will, and then urges the man to follow the desire and use the re- 
newed power given to the will. This is surely regeneration, 
this restoration to a man of that which was last in the fall. 
Man, as originally created, had true desires, full freedom of will 
and confidence in God; but they were lost in the fall. Now, 
when these are restored to man by the Holy Spirit through the 
means of grace, is that net a regeneration, a new birth? Yes, 
above all else, this deserves that name. Our Christian conscious- 
ness assures us of this, and we shall shortly see that the Scrip- 
tures do also assure us of it. But that agrees with definition a: 
Regeneration is that work of God, the Holy Spirit, in an indi- 
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vidual, after the illuminating call, by which he is brought to faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

It is true that the supporters of definition c recognize the 
need of such an activity of the Spirit before faith can be effected, 
but they call it something else—something else, which, it seems 
to us, does not fit that which has been accomplished. Dr. Val- 
entine includes that activity of the Spirit principally under the 
call. But it seems to us that no such great activity can be 
properly included in the call. The call has its province rather 
in opening up the truth of the word to the dull mind, which 
cannot otherwise understand spiritual things. It shows man his 
need and his utter inability to save himself. Further than that 
we can hardly include anything under our ideas of what a call 
is. Its purpose is to illuminate, to bring light unto the dark- 
ened soul, to show that soul its hope; but the realization of that 
hope, the granting of the power to attain it, is something else, 
it is regeneration. Dr. Valentine is compelled to explain this 
truth by adding an adjective to the noun “call,” and speaking of 
it as the efficient call. Of course, these two activities of the 
Spirit are bound closely together and always occur together, but 
from the nature of the names “call” and “regeneration” we must 
make the distinction. Further, we shall see later that the Scrip- 
tures place regeneration, as well as the call, before justification. 
This necessitates such a division. The other advocates of defi- 
nition C place conversion (same as repentance) before justifica- 
tion (Dr. Valentine includes conversion with regeneration and 
places both after justification, leaving repentance alone with the 
call before justification); they include this activity of the Holy 
Spirit, which we think is rightly regeneration, under conversion. 
However, according to the Scriptures, regeneration and conver- 
sion (or repentance) are practically but two sides of the same 
thing. “Conversion, when distinguished from regeneration is 
the impulse given the regenerated will by the Holy Spirit, and 
its consequent activity in turning from sin to God. Conversion 
and repentance are, from the scriptural standpoint, synonymous.” 
(Jacobs’ “Elements of Religion,” p. 181). 

We believe that thus we have shown the incorrectness of de- 
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finition c and the correctness of definition a. However, the ar- 
gument has been, in the main, from our Christian consciousness. 
That is not sufficient. It remains to be shown that the Scrip- 
tures uphold what Christian consciousness approved. But, be- 
fore doing so, we would turn once more to Luther and the sym- 
bols of our Church. We have previously stated that in neither 
Luther’s writings nor the symbols is a settled definition of re- 
generation given. However, there are some very strong indi- 
cations that Calovius and those after him did not, without some 
development going on before them, reach their definition of the 
term, which agrees with our definition a. In other words, we 
hope to show that there was a tendency already in Luther’s 
writings and in the symbols to give regeneration such a mean- 
ing. We believe that the prevailing, though no doubt hazy, 
notion in the minds of those men of the early days of our 
Church agreed with definition a. 

As for Luther, we go no further than to quote the following 
from that great authority on Luther’s life and theology, Koest- 
lin. He says in his “Luther's Theologie,” vol. , p. 448 (2nd 
edit.), after having quoted several passages from Luther: “Re- 
generation, to which we are thus carried over by the nature of 
justification, occurs, according to the passages quoted, through 
faith. At other times Luther generally includes in the idea also 
the production (das werden) itself of faith, worked by God: 
we are born anew of God by the Holy Spirit, when he engen- 
ders faith and thus new God-pleasing thoughts, an entirely new 
heart, a new man, within them, by a persistent and contiued mor- 
tification of the old man, must preserve itself and grow, until at 
last the whole body be renewed. Also, since he in reality sees 
the whole new life enclosed in faith, he explains with directness : 
the divine birth is nothing else than faith itself.” (Luther's 
Works, Erlangen edit., 46 : 260ff., 267, 260f., 275 ff; 12: 386ff., 
404ff; 10: 206f.; 4: 178, 184f.). In these words of Luther 
we see the explanation of all the apparent differences in his 
writings concerning regeneration. We see also that at bot- 
tom rested an idea in accordance with definition a. That ex- 
planation of Luther’s position applies, we believe, to every one 
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of the early writers of our Church and, in consequence, to the 
symbols. They looked upon faith as the great, living, new 
power implanted in man. Their idea of regeneration was at 
bottom that it is the activity of the Holy Spirit in producing 
faith. But, since faith brings justification and is also the power 
which, with the Holy Spirit's help, develops the new man, they 
spoke of regeneration in wider senses, as including justification, 
or the beginning of sanctification, or the whole of sanctification, 
etc. 

We turn to the symbols of our Church.* Of course, as we 
have said, there are here the various definitions; and even the 
Formula of Concord, when it speaks of them (572 : 18ff.), does 
not itself give us a sure ground for deciding in favor of either 
definition A or Cc, or any definition, as its view. Hunting 
through the book, we find definitions which would seem to sup- 
port those who favor c. We quote the firmest and best that we 
have found. 129,135: “The law cannot be observed, unless 
we have been regenerated by faith in Christ ;” 144,194: “Be- 
fore we observe the law, our hearts must be born again by 
faith ;’ 104, 4: “Because indeed faith brings the Holy Ghost, 
and produces in hearts a new life, it is necessary that it should 
produce spiritual movements in hearts. * * Therefore, when 
we have been justified by faith and regenerated, we begin to fear 
and love God, etc.;” 156, 253: “Regeneration occurs, by faith, in 
repentance ;” 542,14: “Regeneration and renewal of the Holy 
Ghost, which, nevertheless, is only begun in this life, but will at 
length be fully completed in the life to come.” See also 565, 
65; 500,4. We believe that all of them can be explained, 
however, as Luther’s differences are explained by himself above. 
This will become particularly evident upon an examination of 
the following quotations, favoring definition a, which are so 
much clearer than those favoring definitionc. Inthe Augsburg 
Confession, the symbol above all others of the Lutheran Church, 
compare Article II with Article V. Article II says: “Born 
again by Baptism and the Holy Spirit;” Article V: “For the 
obtaining of this faith, the ministry of teaching the Gospel, and 


*All quotations are from Dr. Jacobs’ edition of the Book of Concord. 
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administering the sacraments was instituted. For by the word 
and sacraments, as by instruments, the Holy Spirit is given; 
who worketh faith.” The natural result of the comparison is 
that the “obtaining of this faith” is equivalent to being “born 
again,” for both are placed as being produced by the same 
agency, the Holy Spirit in baptism. We do not see how any 
other inference is possible without doing violence to both the 
letter and spirit of that which is stated. In the Apology, look 
first at 94, 61: “We must declare how faith is attained,” and 
then 65: “For what more simple and more clear can be said 
concerning the conversion of the wicked, or concerning the mode 
of regeneration,” and finally 95, 68: “We have said these things 
thus far, in order that we might show che mode of regeneration.” 
Are not the words we have emphasized put here as equivalents? 
An examination of the whole context, will, we think, show this 
to be so. But see the following passages, where there is no 
need of a comparison. 560,44: “Therefore here there is no 
co-operation of our will in the conversion of man, and man must 
be dorn anew of God; otherwise the thought of turning one’s 
self to the Holy Gospel for the purpose of accepting it cannot 
arise in our hearts.” 564,60: “God the Lord draws the man 
whom he wishes to convert, and draws him, too, in such a way 
that his understanding, in place of darkened, becomes enlight- 
ened, and his will, in place of perverse, becomes obedient. And 
the Scriptures call this ‘creating a new heart’ (Ps. 51 : 10).” 
What fuller, clearer statement of what we have given as regen- 
eration could be asked for? 500, 18: “God’s. Spirit through 
the heard word or the use of the holy sacrament, lays hold upon 
man’s will, and qworks (in man) the new dirth and conversion. 
For if (after) the Holy Ghost has wrought and accomplished 
this and man’s will has been changed and renewed alone by his 
divine power and working, then the new will of man is an in- 
strument and organ of God, the Holy Ghost, so that he not only 
accepts grace, but also, in the works which follow, codperates 
with the Holy Ghost.” See also 85, 12; 186, 58; 499, 17; 
552, 7; 563,55. But there is another and neglected fact in the 
symbols’ use of the terms regeneration, regenerate, unregener- 
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ate, born again, etc., to which attention needs to be called. If 
one will but take an index to the symbols and look over all pas- 
sages relating to the subject, he will find that that subject is 
dealt with almost exclusively in connection with those parts 
which concern the free will, or human power; in other words, 
with those parts which concern man’s inability of himself to turn 
to God in faith. A moment's thought must convince every one 
that this general view of the teaching of the symbols concern- 
ing regeneration is a weighty argument for the claim that their 
real teaching upon regeneration favors definition a. 

And now we come finally to the most important of all. What 
saith the Scripture? Here all words of dogmaticians, all testi- 
mony of Christian consciousness, all statements of symbols 
must stand their test. Does the word of the Lord teach that 
which we believe to have proven from other sources? If not 
then all those earthly things are wrong. If so, then all must 
bow in acknowledgment. 

It is encouraging to find at the outset that all purely Biblical 
Theologies, written by Lutherans, which we have been able to 
consult, find in the Scripture our definition of regeneration. We 
refer to Cremer, Lechler, Nosgen and Schmidt.* Weiss is the 
only exception, but Weiss, with some of his beliefs, seems hardly 
to stand on Lutheran ground. 

Let us look first at those passages which are used to support 
definition c. First, those passages are quoted which speak of 
our receiving the Holy Spirit after faith, who witnesses to us our 
adoption, e. g. Gal. 4 : 4-6: “But when the fulness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made un- 
der the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, cry- 
ing, Abba, Father.” Gal. 3 : 2-5: “This only would I learn of 
you, Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 

*Schmidt seems, in one or two passages of his Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, to include not only the production of faith, but also jus- 


tification under regeneration. In all other passages, however, he stands 
clearly in favor of definition a. 
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hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? Having begun in the 
Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh? * * He there- 
fore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh miracles 
among you, doeth he it by the works of the law, or by the hear- 
ing of faith?” Gal. 3:14: “That ye might receive the pro- 
mise of the Spirit through faith.” Rom. 5: 1-5; 8:9, Io. 
After that, passages like the following are quoted, as denoting 
the regeneration which the Spirit then effects: Rom. 7 : 6: 
«But now we are delivered from the law, that being dead wherein 
we were held; that we should serve in newness of Spirit, and 
not in the oldness of the letter.” Rom.6:4: “Therefore we 
are buried with him by baptism into death; that like as Christ 
was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life.” Eph. 4 : 23, 24; 
“And be renewed in the spirit of your mind; and that ye put 
on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.” 2 Cor. 5:17: “Therefore, if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature.” Col. 3: 10; Eph. 2: to. 

Now certainly we do receive the Holy Spirit in new power 
after justification, but is not that included in the mystical ynion, 
as we said before? As for the other texts, they certainly con- 
cern sanctification and nothing else. As proof of this it is to 
be noticed that most of them are urgings to ws to do something. 
Now, regeneration is a work of God, the Holy Spirit, in us, ac- 
cording to these very upholders of definition c. It is only in 
sanctification that we work, codperating with the Holy Spirit. 
Thus again, the Scriptures uphold what we before claimed: All 
that these writers place under regeneration belongs to faith, to 
the mystical union, and to sanctification. 

Of greatest importance is, that these authors cannot bring 
their Scripture passages into direct connection with such por- 
tions of the Scriptures as speak directly of regeneration, e. g. 
John 3: 3 and 5; 1 Pet. 1:23; James 1:18; Titus 3:5; etc. 
When Thomasius attempts it, he is compelled to say, as we have 
seen before: we can use renovatio here. But renovatio is the 
same as sanctificatio by his own statement. 

Vor. XXVIII. No. 2. 25 
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We hope to present clearly now what seems to us to be the 
direct, plain teaching of the Scriptures, placing regeneration de- 
fore justification, thus making God’s word the sure foundation 
for definition A. Before presenting our own statement, we quote 
from Cremer’s “Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuchder Neutesta- 
mentlichen Gracitat (8th Edit.), p. 839, article mvedua. After 
showing from the Scriptures that the congregation, and thus also 
the individuals are temples of the Holy Spirit, that the Holy 
Spirit dwells in them, he proceeds: “Corresponding to this is 
the necessity for the regeneration of each individual—a birth 
& bdaros nat mvevparos, John 3:5: €av py tis yevynOy 
&& Udaros nai mvevpatos, compare PatigecOar &v mv. ay. 
1:33. Compare Titus 3:5: €o@oev nuds dia AovTpov za- 
Aiyyevecias nal avanaiv@oews mvevuaTos ay. with v. 3: 
muev yap morte nad Hpets avdntot, xT A.; as well as 1 Cor. 6, 
11: xal rabra tives nre adda aneloveacbe, ada nytac- 
Ante, Aa EinaiwOnte ev 1H 6vdpati row nvpiov Iv Xv 
nal €v Tq amvevuatt TOW Oeow Hnuw@v. This regeneration is 
however thus named, because it is a deliverance of the life from 
destruction, from the judgment of death (compare *owoev 1uds, 
Titus 3 : 5, and also the Ga@) aiwvzos as the opposite of death, 
John 3 : 14 and 16), and thus an appropriation of salvation, a 
granting of grace; not because it is a renewal (a new equip- 
ment of the religio-moral life-impulse) of the human zvedpua. 
Through the gift of the Holy Spirit, that is, through the activity 
of the Holy Spirit in the appropriation of salvation, the indi- 
vidual becomes an inmate and thus a member of the congrega- 
tion of saved ones (not the reverse), etc.” 

Thus does Cremer briefly reach the Scripture teaching. We 
believe it possible to present the matter still more clearly. 

We look at the Gospels first, and start with that cardinal text 
on regeneration, John 3: 3 and5: “Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. * * Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God.” The simple teaching of that text is that 
a man must be born again in order to enter the kingdom of 
God. There is no‘other meaning possible. But what is the 
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entrance to the kingdom of God? Is it not faith? Then that 
text plainly means that a man must be born again in order to 
have faith. There is no playing with words in that. It isa 
simple statement of the meaning of the text. As a consequence 
regeneration precedes justification, and definition a fits Jesus’ 
words to Nicodemus. But, lest somebody might be inclined, 
on account of the various opinions now-a-days concerning the 
kingdom of God, to doubt our statement that faith is the en- 
trance to that kingdom, let us notice that Jesus states the fact 
himself. The 15th and 16th verses of the same chapter state 
it, although they have “eternal life” instead of “the kingdom of 
God.” So we shall seek a place where Jesus uses the same 
words. Mark 1:15: *The time is fulfilled and the kingdom 
of God is at hand; repent ye, and believe the gospel ;” Matt. 
21: 31 and 32: “Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
that the publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you. For John came unto you in the way of righteous- 
ness and ye believed him not; but the publicans and the harlots 
believed him; and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not after- 
ward, that ye might believe him ;” Matt. 18 : 3 and 6: “Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. * * But whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe in me.” In the last two 
quotations it is necessary only to combine the two verses to see 
the fact that faith is the entrance to the kingdom. See also 
Matt. 3: 2 and 4:17, which really teach the same thing. Two 
passages in the Gospels might seem to oppose what we have 
shown. Matt. 2: 20: “Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. 7: 21: 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which in heaven.” But they suddenly become most 
sturdy upholders thereof, when we compare them with the fol- 
lowing three. John 6: 29 and 40: “This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. * * This is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, 
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and believeth on him, may have everlasting life.” 1 John 3:23: 
“And this is his commandment, That ye should believe on the 
name of his Son Jesus Christ,” etc. 

We have thus a clear view of our Lord’s teaching concerning 
the matter. We must be born again in order to believe. The 
consequence is that for Jesus regeneration precedes justification. 

Now let us turn to the Apostles and see how they teach di- 
rectly in accordance with these words of Jesus. We turn to 
John first, as the one who records these words of Jesus to Nic- 
odemus, and who perhaps heard the conversation. In one sen- 
tence he gives us the whole truth. 1 John 5:1: “Whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born of God.” That “is 
born” is in the perfect tense in the original, yeyévvntar. There 
is the same presentation that Jesus gave. It is necessary to be 
born again in order to believe. To avoid any possible misun- 
derstanding, John gives us the same idea in the 4th and 5th 
verses: “For whatsoever is born (perfect tense again) of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory that overcometh 
the world, even our faith. Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God.” 

We turn to Paul and the other apostles. Look first at the 
statements: Rom. 10:17: “Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God.” Gal. 3: 2 and 5: “Received ye 
the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 
* * * He therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among you, doeth he it by the works of the 
law, or by the hearing of faith?” Compare those with the fol- 
lowing. 1 Cor.4:15: “For in Christ Jesus I have begotten 
you through the Gospel.” - James 1: 18: “Of his own will be- 
gat he us with the word of truth.” 1 Pet. 1:23: “Being born 
again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
of God.” Here Paul and the other apostles place, on the one 
hand, the receiving of the Spirit and, through him, faith as the 
effect of the proclamation of the word; on the other hand, they 
place regeneration as the effect. Is there any reason why we 
should not understand them to mean the same thing in both 
cases? The Holy Spirit regenerates a man through the word ; 
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the Holy Spirit brings a man to faith through the word. And 
then the apostles give the same result for baptism, which is the 
visible word or the individualized word. Titus 3:5: “Not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regeneration and re- 
newing of the Holy Ghost ;” and once more John 3:5: “Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit.” 

Surely we have their meaning aright. Consequently, since 
here again we find regeneration to be that activity of the Holy 
Spirit by which a man is brought to faith, and since there must 
be faith before justification takes place, regeneration precedes 
justification. 

It would be wonderful if the orderly and logical Paul did not 
at some place give us a hint of his view of the process through 
which an individual passes in the “appropriation of salvation.” 
We do find it especially in two passages, and it seems to us to 
be no forcing of his words when we interpret him as placing re- 
generation before justification. They are these. Titus 3: 5-8: 
“Not by works of righteousness which we have done, but ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us (the whole process) by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour; that being justified by his grace, we should be made 
heirs according to the hope of eternal life. This is a faithful 
saying, and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, that 
they which have believed in God might be careful to maintain 
good works.” It is a summary, which he writes to Titus at the 
end of the letter. But see also Acts 26:18, where he tells 
Agrippa the work that the Lord gave him to do among the 
Gentiles: “To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light (the illuminating call), and from the power of Satan unto 
God (regeneration), that they may receive forgiveness of sins 
(justification) and inheritance among them which are sanctified 
(sanctification) by faith that is in me.” The order seems un- 
mistakable there. He states something before justification 
which may well be called regeneration, but after it he has noth- 
ing which we can so name. 
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And so we have completed our presentation of the teaching 
of the Scriptures on the subject. We believe that we have 
made it manifest that the proper definition of regeneration is a: 
Regeneration is that work of God, the Holy Spirit, in an indi- 
vidual, after the illuminating call, by which he is brought to faith 
in Jesus Christ. In our Lutheran system regeneration should 
precede justification. 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE MINISTRY.* 
By G, U. WENNER, D. D. 


There is a view of the ministry which makes its holder a 
preacher, but confers upon him no authority, entrusts to his 
stewardship no objective realities, has no mysteries for him 
to handle. Over against this view we are confronted in our 
day with the revival of an ancient superstition which separates 
the minister from the general body of Christians and imputes 
to him powers for which we seek in vain in Scripture or 
in the constitution of the Church. And yet the unquestioned 
success that characterizes the Tractarian movement, with its 
singular mixture of truth and error, its undoubted hold upon 
the religious life of the hardheaded and practical Englishman, 
man, can be accounted for only by the dearth among its neigh- 
bors of a doctrine of the ministry that will adequately answer 
certain important religious questions. The widespread and in- 
sidious character of this superstition is very remarkable. The 
high-church Anglicans are not the only ones addicted to it. 
The veriest Congregationalist or Baptist among us loves to call 
himself a “clergyman.” He speaks of his unordained brother as 
a “layman,” and looks down upon him as one that knoweth not 
the law. It may be pleaded that these are only terms of ac- 
commodation and are not to be taken seriously. But a close 
observation of the opinions of men compels us to believe that 


*Prepared by request of the Synod of New York and New Jersey. 
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underneath these expressions there lies a vicious and unscrip- 
tural view of the ministry, which, to say the least, cannot be 
promotive of spirituality. Striking as is the contrast between 
these two views of the ministry, we frequently find them lying 
peacefully side by side, not merely in the minds of the ordinary 
members of our churches, but of the ministers themselves. For 
this reason a little elementary study of the subject may not be 
out of place. The question is not simply theoretical. It has a 
practical bearing upon the fruitfulness of our work which en- 
titles it to a claim upon our attention. 

I have a faint recollection of having once visited a place 
where the royal regalia were kept and exhibited to visitors. 
There was a crown and a scepter and a multitude of precious 
stones. I asked the custodian whether there was no danger of 
these valuable things being stolen. “None whatever,” said he, 
“These are only imitations. The real treasures are locked up.” 

There are high-churchmen who appear before us with all the 
paraphernalia of office, holy robes and priestly claims. But we 
would like to see their credentials before we admit their authority, 
and we are especially interested in knowing whether the gifts 
they offer are genuine. 

There are low-churchmen, dissenters of various kinds, who 
repudiate the uniform and the terminology of sacerdotalism, but 
who realize that they are called upon to prove the validity of 
their ministry. They emphasize the personal element and make 
much of preaching. When the interest flags, the evangelist is 
called in, and with feverish energy the services are multiplied. 
But when you ask them what they have to offer, the answer is 


not always satisfactory. “Have you the power of the keys?” 
“Not at all. God only can forgive transgressions.” “Will this 
water wash away sins?” “By no means. Is it only a symbol- 


ical act.” “Will this bread feed me? Is it really a sacrament ?” 
“How dare you think so? It is simply a memorial feast, and if 
you come in true devotion and are sufficiently well prepared, 
doubtless you will be benefited by your act of worship.” “Is 
there any danger that these treasures will be stolen?” Not at 
all. These are only imitations. The real ones are locked up. 
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In the New Testament we have no such term as cleric as 
applied to a distinct class in the Church. In this respect the 
New Testament differs altogether from the Old Testament. In 
the Old Testament we find an established order, and if there 
had been any warrant whatever in the New Testament for such 
a class, how readily it would have been adopted by a Church 
which had all its roots in the Old Testament and which clung 
so tenaciously to the traditions of the past, that whatever of the 
old dispensation could be used in the new was eagerly trans- 
ferred. But in the new dispensation the whole Church was the 
xAnpos. Theterm spiritual as distinguished from the natural or 
secular is applied to the whole congregation of believers who 
were separated from the world in the new life of faith. It 
is of the whole Church that St. John speaks when he says 
(1,2:27,): “The chrism which ye have received of him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any man teach you:” The 
Lord's words unto Moses: “Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation,” (Ex. 19 : 6,) Peter applied not to a 
special class or order but to the whole Church when he wrote, 
“Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, 
a peculiar people that ye should show forth the praises of him 
who hath called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” 
1 Pet. 2:9. , 

The first to receive a special ministry were the apostles, and 
to them was given not only special authority, but also specia! 
power. As the founders of the Church, the immediate follow- 
ers of the Lord, they were endued with special gifts. 

On the day of Pentecost, the Spirit was poured out upon all ; 
all were endued with gifts and there was no difference among 
them with respect to order or class. Subsequently certain indi- 
viduals were set apart for the various offices of the Church in 
accordance with the charismata which they possesed. Their in- 
ner fitness constituted the basis of the external call which was 
extended by the Church. But it by no means followed that 
those who were not appointed to the ministry of the word were 
excluded from that ministry, as the cases of Philip and Stephen 
plainly show. 
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The directions of the Master included the proclamation of the 
word: “Teaching them to observe all things ;” the administration 
of the sacraments, “Baptizing them in the name of the Father,” 
“This do in remembrance of me;” and the power of the keys, 
“Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth.” The administration of 
this inheritance made it necessary that certain ones should be 
selected who should exercise the duties of an office which came 
into existence from the nature of the duties that were to be per- 
formed. 

They were set apart for their work by an act of intercessory 
prayer in which, by the laying on of hands, the individual appli- 
cation of the prayer was symbolized. It was done for the sake 
of the decency and order which were the underlying principles 
of the early worship. But while they were thus publicly au- 
thorized and set apart for a special ministry, nowhere do we read 
that any special power or gift was bestowed upon them by this 
act. The only passage that seems to contradict this statement 
is that of 1 Timothy 4:14: “Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of 
hands of the presbytery.” But it will be observed in this case 
that the gift was given not by the /aying on of hands but by 
prophecy, ia mpopnreias) and that it was zéth, and not dy, the 
laying on of hands. The preposition is “#ta@ and not é:a. 

Such passages as that of Acts 13, the separation of Barnabas 
and Saul for the work to which they had been called, are some- 
times quoted in favor of the exclusive authority of those who 
ordained them, but what evidence is there here of sacramental 
grace conferred by ordination, or of any authority independent 
of the Church. The management of the office of the ministry 
in the New Testament was nothing else than the administration 
of the means of grace. That was the object of the office, and 
that was the condition on which it existed. Whatever power 
they had, was not given to them personally but to the whole 
Church. 

To sum up, the New Testament view was that the office was 
based on the means of grace, and not the means of grace on the 

Vor. XXVII. No. 2. 26 
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office. The means of grace were efficacious in themselves, be- 
cause of the institution of Christ, and not by virtue of their ad- 
ministration by certain selected individuals. 

The exegesis which makes a priestly order of the New Testa- 
ment ministry is of a kind which declares that the cloak which 
Paul left at Troas was a clerical gown and that the parchments 
were the original manuscript of the liturgy of the Church. 

The tendency that finally led to the adoption of a sacerdotal 
idea of the ministry finds its doctrinal exponent and representa- 
tive in Cyprian. But the real sources of the doctrine lie deeper 
than the theological utterances of any individual. The Church 
had begun to conform to the world and to be entangled with 
heathen practices and ideals. There was a decline of spiritual 
power and of a world-conquering faith. The general average of 
the Christian life had come to a lower level. The result of such 
a condition was that the more earnest believers were driven into 
the seclusion and complacency of a private and subjective Chris- 
tianity, which in course of time made them preéminently Ze re- 
ligious people, and their way of living came to be called the re- 
ligious life, as contrasted with the secular or worldly life which 
the rest, the nominal Christians led. This was the origin of the 
sharp distinction that was drawn between the clerics and lay- 
men, a distinction which modern clerics of all classes continue 
to encourage, and which the laymen meekly accept, if for no 
other reason than that it absolves them from some of the higher 

« ideals to which their baptismal covenant commits them. 

The next step was the Cyprianic idea of the priesthood, ac- 
cording to which the clergy were the mediators between God 
and man, and without the mediation of the clergy there could 
be no access to him. This was the foundation of the Romish 
idea and is its distinctive heresy to this day. Finally the theory 
of the apostolical succession had to be invented, with which to 
bolster up the authority of the priests. The legitimacy of their 1 
office was assured by it, and under it the Church dragged along 
till the days of the Reformation. 

The Reformation repudiated first of all the idea of any medi- 
ation except that of Christ. It could therefore not accept the 
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prevalent doctrine of the ministry. Nevertheless, for the sake of 
order, Luther was willing to retain the existing episcopal gov- 
ernment, provided the bishops would accept the Gospel. Four 
of them did so, and they were retained in office to the end of 
their lives. Even Hermann, the archbishop of Koeln was for 
forty years a Lutheran minister, and his famous cathedral was a 
Lutheran house of worship. But where the bishops as a body 
did not accept the Gospel, Luther proposed to do away with the 
whole system rather than lose one particle of evangelical free- 
dom. Only in Scandinavia, because of the conversion of the 
entire country, was the episcopal system retained, without how- 
ever attributing to it sacerdotal powers or a divine right in the 
distinction of orders. While there are bishops and prelates, su- 
perintendents and general superintendents in the Lutheran 
Church, these distinctions exist simply jure humano. As pas- 
tors or ministers of the Church, all stand upon an equality, and 
possess equal rights. For example no bishop would think of 
entering the church of the humblest pastor for the purpose of 
administering the rite of confirmation. The term “priest” was 
used in some of our earlier books and is still to be found in the 
Scandinavian prayer books, and in the popular usage of some of 
our northern provinces, but it is used only in the sense of “pres- 
byter writ short.” In the sense of TJepevs it is never used. 

The position of the conservative Reformation, as explained in 
the Augustana and other symbolical books of the Lutheran 
Church, may be briefly stated as follows: To the Church have 
been given the means of grace in the special sense, that is, the 
word of God and the sacraments. To these may be added the 
power of the keys, or the authority for a personal and individ- 
ual application of the promises of the Gospel. The means are 
efficacious in themselves, and not by virtue of their being ad- 
ministered by the members of a certain class or order. The 
mandatum Christi has made them efficacious. While all Chris- 
tians are equal, as members of the body of Christ, the adminis- 
tration of the means requires the appointment of certain persons 
to act as ministers. As Luther says: “If the whole congrega- 
tion should attempt to baptize the child, it would be in danger 
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of being drowned. The authority of the ministry comes not 
from a certain class in the Church, but from the Church itself. 
Hence no one should exercise the ministry unless he has been 
properly called. These three words, nist rite vocatus, are what 
make Lutherans so reluctant to admit anybody and everybody, 
male or female, to the pulpit. Of grades in the ministry there 
is but one. These are Scriptural principles and are throughout 
in harmony with what we have already seen are the teachings 
of the New Testament on this subject. 

But while these principles are sound, truth compels us to 
make confession of our weakness in the application of these 
principles. The external exigencies of the Reformation period 
brought about an unfortunate alliance with the state through the 
acceptance of the princes as protectors of the Church. In the 
State Church an abnormal and illogical position was given to 
the pastor. Hence while we got rid of the pope and the priest, 
we had almost as heavy a load to carry in the overruling influ- 
ence of the pastor, subject to the influence of the secular au- 
thority. This state of things led to two evils. In the first 
place it interfered with the development of congregational life. 
In this respect our brethren of the Reformed Churches both in 
Great Britain and on the continent are ahead of us. In the 
second place there has been a decadence of the other offices of 
the Church. 

This is an evil which is common however to all Protest- 
ant Churches. When we read of the great variety of offices 
of the early Church, corresponding to the charismata which 
they enjoyed, how poor our constitution appears as compared 
with theirs. Elders and deacons we still have, nominally at 
least. But where are the evangelists, (the local, not the ambu- 
latory)? Where are our subdeacons and acolytes, our lectors 
and cantors and catechists? The presence of these implied a 
highly organized society, and hence a higher form of life. In 
place of these purely churchly offices, what are the substitutes 
of the Protestant Church? There is a preacher, frequently 
hired by the year, or a stated supply, and a sexton. For the 
management of the property there is a secular body of trustees 
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a non-churchly corporation, an organ of the state, and not ne- 
cessarily working in harmony with the regular ministry of the 
Church. For aiding the worship of the Church, we sometimes 
hear of hired quartets who sing well but pray little. 

In view of such conceded defects we shall doubtless all agree 
that there remains to be written an important chapter of Protes- 
tant Church Polity on the development of an grticulated minis- 
try in our local churches, interdependent and coéperative, labor- 
ing together in various churchly relations for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom. There is an atrophy of our organized church 
life that prevents our boasting before Roman Catholics that we 
believe in the universal priesthood. The new ministry which 
has been suggested, is one that should utilize to the.last degree 
the gifts and graces of all our members. Two offices certainly 
might be restored at once with little difficulty to many churches, 
that of the deaconess and that of the lector, or as he is termed 
in modern times, the lay reader or local preacher. Already in 
many places these have proved to be most helpful agencies. 

I have stated the conservative Protestant view of the ministry 
as it is found in the Lutheran symbols. Over against this doc- 
trine there exists what we may term the ultra Protestant view. 
But for a clear statement concerning it, I have looked in vain in 
the Reformed symbols and in their doctrinal systems. In order 
to understand it, as it appears in their preaching and in their 
practical work, we must recall the fundamental principles of the 
church life of these two representatives of Protestantism. The 
conservative emphasizes the sacramental character of the means 
of grace. He believes that through them the benefits of Christ’s 
work are actually transmitted to the Church and that by them 
the Ascended One will himself be present with us always even 
unto the end of the world. The radical on the other hand em- 
phasizes the sacrificial character of the means of grace, (if in- 
deed with Zwingli, Fidei Ratio,) he does not deny altogether the 
existence or need of means of grace. For him preaching is 
purely a human production, an evidence. of faith, a sacrifice. 
The Lord’s Supper is a memorial feast,—we manifest our faith 
and Christian fellowship by celebrating it. There is nothing in 
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baptism, so far as any objective benefit to the baptized person is 
concerned. And of course, apart from their value as means of 
social discipline, none of them believe in the Keys. 

With such a barren view of the means of grace, eliminating 
from the very institutions of Christ the Divine causality, is it 
any wonder that within the ranks of the Reformed Church itself 
there should have sprung up a protest against it. Unfortunate- 
ly, the pendulum swung too far, and we have witnessed in our 
day the sad spectacle of a revival of Cyprianism. The exalted 
personal character of its early advocates, and the recognized de- 
fects of the Protestant system aided its progress. Many other- 
wise masculine intellects have been carried away by the glamour 
of priestly power and a restoration of catholic institutions. 

It is not too much to say that the Tractarian theory of an 
unbroken galvanic current from the apostles to the present time 
is as puerile as it is improbable. Making the means of grace 
dependent upon the ritual legitimacy of the administrator, it 
robs them of the Divine character which alone entitles them to a 
permanent place in the life of the Church. 

In justice to the Church in which this theory has been de- 
veloped, it is only right to say that while up to the time of 
the recent unpleasantness with the pope, the sacerdotal party 
seemed to be in ascendancy, its doctrines are not those of the 
Church of England. Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Polity (7, 14) 
admits that there may be ordination without a bishop, and in 
making this admission he concedes the whole question. Lead- 
ing Tractarians have made the same admission. And the his- 
tory of the Church of England shows over and over again that 
they were willing to receive the entire Presbyterian body with- 
out reordination. 

I regret the necessity of having had to say these things in 
criticism of a party which has stood for some positive truths, 
and which possesses qualities that appeal to the sympathy of 
every catholic churchman. If the Church of England could 
only be persuaded to rid herself of her sacerdotal heresy, dis- 
card the present compromise Prayer Book, and return to the 
Prayer Book of Edward the Sixth, we would gladly assign to 
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her her old place as a worthy daughter of the Church of the 
Reformation. All would be forgiven. 

The Lutherans agree with the Reformed that the congrega- 
tion is the source of authority and hence they repudiate all 
claims of a sacerdotal or mediatorial character. They hate them 
with a perfect hatred. But believing that the office is endued 
with divine gifts, actual means of grace, channels of divine favor 
and of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, they invest it with a dignity 
and an authority of which the Reformed system has no concep- 
tion. Such a doctrine imposes it is true an added responsibility, 
but it gives also a sense of power to the minister, for he is liter- 
ally the herald and messenger of the King. 

We cannot close our eyes to an important fact that has been 
revealed in the discussion of this doctrine. There are two kinds 
of Christianity. The one is based upon a lofty conception of the 
dignity of human nature. It has a high ethical purpose, and it 
finds in Christ a noble example of all that is true and beautiful 
and good. Into what is essentially a sublimated Greek religion 
it has introduced some of the Christian terms and ceremonies. 
But its ministers have no authoritative documents, and their 
proclamations have not the endorsement of the King. There 
is another Christianity which is the faith of the catholic church. 
Its ministers have an unbroken apostolical succession. They 
are the stewards of the divine mysteries which were committed 
to them in the beginning by the Master himself and which have 
therefore never failed to be efficacious. “Therefore seeing we 
have ‘his ministry, even as we have obtained mercy, we faint 
not.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 
EVOLUTION AS TAUGHT IN SCRIPTURE. 
By Rev. A. E. DEITz. 


The theory of evolution is an attempt to account for the pres- 
ent condition of the world on scientific principles. It is a the- 
ory of development,—a theory, which teaches that the earth 
with everything upon it has reached its present state by a long 
series of advancing steps, each new age in the world’s history 
seeing something better and higher evolved out of that which 
existed in the preceding age. In its extreme form the theory is 
atheistic, giving no place to God as Creator and acknowledging 
none but natural forces in the process of development. There 
are also theistic evolutionists, some of whom teach that God sim- 
ply created the original atoms of the universe and these acting 
and reacting upon themselves in the course of long ages grad- 
ually developed into higher and still higher forms of existence 
until at last vegetable life of all kinds, animal life as exhibited in 
the different species, and man had all made their appearance 
upon the earth. Others give still larger place to God teaching 
that the process was not only begun but also carried on by him. 

We are called upon in this paper to trace out something of 
what the Bible teaches about evolution. 

The Scripture seems to recognize two great factors in the for- 
mation of the world, creation and development or evolution. 
It traces all things back to God as their origin. It looks upon 
him as calling some things into existence directly by his crea- 
tive word; but teaches also that some things were developed or 
evolved out of that which already existed through second causes 

NoTE.—The author of the above paper has felt that in the present state 
of scientific knowledge and of biblical interpretation this subject should 
not be treated in any dogmatic way. He has endeavored simply to sketch 
that view which has commended itself to his own judgment. Much of 


the thought here presented has been gathered from what he has heard and 
read, A. E. D. 
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acting under divine control. There was an act of creation to 
begin with, apparently too, as we shall see, other such acts at 
later stages of the work. There was also a process of evolu- 
tion resulting, it would seem, in the production of new and 
higher things. But let us take the word itself. A striking pas- 
sage, to begin with, is Gen. 2 : 4, which reads, “These are the 
generations of the heavens and of the earth when they were 
created, in the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens.” The expression, “generations of the heavens and of 
the earth,” is a remarkable one. It likens the progress of events 
in the formation of the world to the appearance of successive 
generations in a family among men, children, grandchildren and 
so on, descending in regular order from the original pair. Thus 
we are taught was the universe formed, new and perhaps some- 
what modified products being brought forth out of the old. 

This verse (Gen. 2 : 4) seems to fix the meaning of the term 
“day” as used in the account of creation, giving it the signifi- 
cance not of twenty-four hours but of a longer period of time ; 
for the passage speaks of “the day that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens,” using the word to cover the entire period 
during which God’s work in forming the universe was going on. 
Necessarily taking it here to signify a period much greater than 
twenty-four hours, we are fully justified in understanding it to 
mean a long period, an age, in the first chapter of Genesis. 

Still further, in this verse we are told that the heavens and 
the earth were created and yet in the same sentence it is said 
that God made them. Two terms are used, the words being 
different also in the Hebrew. They are both used here in a 
general sense, but in the first chapter of Genesis the writer seems 
to make a distinction between them, in each case carefully 
choosing between them so as to express the exact idea. To 
“create” is to call into existence something that did not exist 
before. To “make” is to produce something new by rearrang- 
ing or combining materials already at hand. With this distinc- 
tion in mind let us look at the first chapter of Genesis and see 
what light it throws upon the whole question of evolution. 

VoL. XXVII. No. 2. 27 
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This chapter gives us the connected account of the formation 
of the world, showing us how the work progressed by successive 
stages. The order of events as given here agrees in the main 
at least with the conclusions of the scientific world. 

The chapter commences, “In the beginning” (that is in some 
unknown beginning, for the article is not found in the Hebrew) 
“God created the heavens and the earth.” The whole process 
of world-building began then with an act of creation. God by 
his own will causing something to exist which before was not. 

Next, the original condition of the earth is described. It was 
formless and void, characterized by desolateness and emptiness, 
a huge mass of material that needed to be arranged, combined, 
developed, if the globe was ever to become a suitable habitation 
for man. It is reasonable to suppose that immediately after the 
first act of creation the process of development, of evolution, 
began, not indeed an evolution governed only by chance, but a 
development provided for, watched over, by God ; for “the Spirit 
cf God moved upon (brooded over) the face of the waters.” 
Second causes are not to be overlooked in the movement. The 
work was carried on no doubt through what we call natural 
forces but back of all that God began and ordered all. 

Then we are told that God said, “Let light be and light was.” 
It is not said that light was created, nor yet that it was made. 
The statement is simply that now there was light; nothing is 
said to indicate how it came to be. Inasmuch as this whole 
record is written in common language describing things as they 
would appear to an observer on the earth, perhaps those inter- 
preters are correct who understand the passage to refer to that 
far-off time when the light of the sun first began to shine 
through the heavy mists that had enwrapped the new-born 
world, so that now there came to be a distinction between night 
and day on the earth. With this the first great age in the 
world’s history came to an end. 

On the second day, that is in the second age, we are told that 
God made the firmament and separated the waters below it from 
the waters above. Nothing new was created in this age, but 
something was made. The time was reached in the earth’s de- 
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velopment when its crust, having cooled and hardened somewhat, 
the heavy mists around it were condensed, rains fell, and the at- 
mosphere began to separate the waters on the earth from the 
thick, watery clouds above. 

In the third great period of the world, a further stage was 
reached in the evolution of the earth. The dry land appeared 
and the water on the earth was gathered together in seas, or 
oceans. No act of creation was required for this and none is 
mentioned. Further, in this age vegetable life appeared. Grass 
and herb and tree were brought forth on the earth. And here 
we reach one of the points where the theory of evolution in its 
ordinary form is confessedly weak, if indeed it does not break 
down altogether. How was vegetable life produced? There 
are those who would have us believe that somehow living things 
were evolved out of that which was dead and lifeless, that some- 
how materials in the soil and air, which contained not a single 
living germ, developed themselves into plants and trees and 
flowers. We are asked to believe this in spite of the fact that 
all life of which we have any knowledge comes from life already 
existing. It is scientific to say that lifeless things do not bring 
forth living things. How then did the first life on the earth 
originate? How were the first trees and plants produced? The 
record here in Genesis is silent on that point. It says neither 
that God created them nor yet that he made them. It isa 
question for science and reason to determine. But to most 
minds it will seem probable at least that here there was an act 
of creation, God calling into existence this strange force which 
we call life and through it causing the earth to bring forth grass 
and herb and tree. 

In the next great period, the fourth, we read, “And God said, 
Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven. And God 
made two great lights, one to rule the day and one to rule the 
night; he made the stars also.” Here the word “made” is used. 
Something was brought about by a process of arrangement and 
development. Understanding the language now from the stand- 
point of an observer on the earth, does it not seem probable that 
they are right who refer the passage to that age of the world 
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when the thick clouds, that so far had covered the sky, began 
gradually to break away so that now for the first time the sun 
and moon and stars appeared much the same as they do to us 
at the present day? There certainly was such a time in the 
history of the earth. Referring the passage to that period, its 
interpretation is simple and reasonable. 

In the fifth world-age, animal life appeared. And here again 
we come to a problem which the common theory of evolution 
does not reasonably solve. Animal life is different from vege- 
table life. Animals have sensation, the power to feel pleasure 
and pain. How were the first animals produced ? Evolutionists 
would have us believe that somehow animal life was evolved out 
of vegetable life, that somehow things that could not feel at all 
developed into animals that possessed the power of feeling. 
Here is the second great break in the theory of evolution. But 
what says the Scripture? “God created great whales and every 
living creature that moveth which the waters brought forth 
abundantly and every winged fowl after his kind.” According 
to this statement the process of evolution was supplemented at 
this point by an act of creation, God calling into existence this 
new force, animal life, which was to have an important place on 
the earth. 

We pass on now to the sixth great period. And in this age 
we have the appearance of animals on the land; beast, cattle, 
and creeping thing. These it is said God “made.” Were these 
higher animals developed from the lower, as evolution teaches? 
Is Mr. Darwin right in his theory as to the origin of species? 
Have animals of some one kind, undergoing a long process of 
modification, reaching on through many generations perhaps, 
developed at last into some new species, similar indeed to the 
old, yet different? There is much in the similarity of structure 
observed in closely-related species to support the theory. - There 
are some strong objections to it also. Our passage says simply 
that God made beast, cattle, and creeping thing. It implies that 
nothing was here created. The new order of animals was doubt- 
less formed out of the lower orders already existing, but how 
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we are not told, whether in some such manner as evolutionists 
teach or in some other, as yet unknown, way. 

Then, last of all in this sixth age, we have the appearance of 
man. Evolutionists assert that man was evolved from the lower 
animals and point to similarity of physical structure as evidence 
in support of the assertion. Here is the third great point in 
which their theory fails to account for all the facts in the case. 
Between the highest animal existence below him aad man there 
is a great gulf fixed. Man has intellect and reason very high 
above all mere animal intelligence. Man has self-consciousness 
and the power of self-determination. Man has conscience. 
These last are powers altogether unknown among the lower an- 
imals. They are so radically different from anything to be 
found in other animals that it seems impossible to believe that 
they are the result of any process of evolution. And just here, 
where the theory of evolution fails, the Scripture steps in and 
affirms an act of divine creation. It is well to note the exact 
terms used and to study all that the Scripture says. We read 
first, “And God said, Let us make man in our image.” Then 
again, “So God created man in his own image; male and female 
created he them.” Both terms are used. Man was made. Man 
was created. Going on into chapter second we read at ver. 7, 
“And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.” Taking the two accounts together we are taught 
that man was made, formed out of something already existing 
so far as the body is concerned, but that man was created so 
far as the soul is concerned. It may be that man’s body was 
the result of evolution. It may be that God formed it in some 
other way. But in either case zt was made, but the soul was 
not made. The soul was directly created by God, who called it 
into existence by his own mighty word. The soul was some- 
thing entirely new, different from anything that was on the 
earth before. 

When man had thus been made and created God's work was 
complete, and accordingly on the seventh day, in the seventh 
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age, the divine Creator and Maker of all rested, ceased from the 
great activities in which he had been engaged. 

If, now, we have been correct in our interpretation of the 
Scripture, then we are to look upon the world as being the re- 
sult of a double process, a process of creation and evolution, 
these two factors jointly entering in and producing one harmo- 
nious result, each taking up what the other gave and carrying it 
on to something higher. The place thus assigned to evolution 
is no unimportant one. It began at once after the first great 
act of creation and continued on through all the following ages, 
being supplemented at two, if not at three distinct points, by 
new acts of creation which were required to furnish that which 
no process of development could produce. Evolution viewed 
in this way, evolution looked upon, as the method employed by 
God in the formation of the world, is at once both reasonable 
and Scriptural. It gives us a new view of the wisdom and 
power of God. We see God carrying on a mighty work, that 
advances step by step and age after age, by the most wonderful 
and orderly processes, until at last that which the divine mind 
had conceived from the first was fully wrought out; and, seeing 
all, we are ready to exclaim with the apostle, “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are his judgments and his ways past finding out! 
For of him and through him and to him are all things; to 
whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
By J. C. Jacosy, D. D. 


“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 2 Tim. 3: 16. 
“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” 2 Pet. 1: 21. 

That the Bible is a wonderful book is admitted by all. And 
that it is given by inspiration of God is questioned only by per- 
sistent skeptics. 

The inspiration of the Bible has been variously defined by 
different scholars as follows: “By the inspiration of Scripture 
we mean that special divine influence upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers, in virtue of which their productions, apart 
from errors of transcriptions, and, when rightly interpreted, con- 
stitute an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice.” 
(A. H. Strong, Sys. Theol. p. 95). 

“The supernatural action of the Holy Spirit on the mind of 
the sacred writers whereby the Scriptures were not merely their 
own, but the word of God.” (A. R. Fausset, Bib. Cyclo. p. 308.) 

“Inspiration is that divine influence by virtue of which the 
truths and facts given by revelation, as well as other truths and 
facts pertaining to God’s kingdom, are spoken or written in a 
truthful and authoritative manner.” (H.B. Smith, Int. to Chris. 
Theol. p. 204). 

“Inspiration is the divine communication of the permanent 
truths of the kingdom of redemption, in an organic way, to the 
writers of Scripture, which gives these writers their unique 
place in the offices of this kingdom.” (G. T. Ladd. Doc. of 
Sac. Script. II, 464). 

In whatever form these several authors have given expression 
to their thoughts, but one idea predominates; namely that, 
“Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
How these “Holy men of God” were thus moved we are not 
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told; nor does it matter. The great Gerhard has suggested 
however that these “Holy men of God” were men whom God 
elected and called for the express purpose of committing to writ- 
ing, through them, his revelations, and that they were properly 
called “the Amanuenses of God.” 

There are however several theories as to the extent and 
method of the inspiration of the Scriptures. The first we men- 
tion is ‘the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures,” which means 
that the whole letter of the Scriptures is inspired ; that its words 
were immediately dictated by the Holy Ghost, and are literally 
the words of God and not of men. According to this theory, 
“the writers of the Bible were nothing more than the penmen 
of the Holy Ghost, under whose control they vibrated as the 
strings of the harp in the hands of the musician: They were as 
a piece of mechanism touched by God’s own hand.” Or, as 
another has put it, “every verse of the Bible, every word of it, 
every letter of it, is the direct utterance of the Most High.” 
Another theory of inspiration is, that the writers of the Bible 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost—the Holy Ghost 
dictating only the thought but not the word. According to 
this theory the Holy Ghost so completely filled the minds of the 
writers with the thought to be expressed that they could not 
err—it was virtually and truly the mind of God expressed in 
words by human lips and penned by human hands. By this 
theory no difficulty is found in accounting for the idiosyncrasies 
of the respective writers. These two comprise the leading the- 
ories as to the mode and extent of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. And without detaining our readers with a discussion of 
their relative merits, we feel inclined to give attention to the 
more practical side of this subject by giving some reasons for 
believing the truth of the Scripture, “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God.” Why do I believe that the Bible ts inspired ? 
This is the important question. The declarations of the apos- 
tles at the head of this article are not mere assertions. They 
are stubborn facts. And now, that we may have a reason for 
the faith that is in us, let us think of the Bible, 
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I. AS AN INEXHAUSTIBLE TREASURY OF TRUTH. 


John Quincy Adams once said: “In whatever light we re- 
gard the Bible, whether with reference to revelation, to history 
or to morality, 7 zs an invaluable and inexhaustible mine of 
knowledge and virtue.” Another has said, “The scholarship of the 
ages has gone to the Bible for light and information on all sub- 
jects.” Philosophers, astronomers and scientists alike have gone 
to the “Book of books” for the basis of their respective lines of 
work. The philosopher has found in it the ground-work for the 
best system of philosphy; the astronomer has gleaned from it 
his ideas of the solar system; and the scientists have come to 
her mines to satiate their desire for the true principles of all 
scicnce. Or as another has said: “The great body of modern 
scientists have made the Bible their refuge. It is the mighty 
ship in which they have plowed their way through the sea of 
science and sailed over all its tossing waves. It is the great de- 
pository of all truth. The philosophers, the giants of so-called 
modern science, the metaphysicians, geologists ; nay, the whole 
concourse of scientific minds—all have fled to the Bible as a 
common treasury of all truth.” The most powerful minds that 
have ever blest the world with the results of their research have, 
with life-long efforts, endeavored to fathom the depths and 
bounds of the truth of the Bible, at last to stand in utter amaze- 
ment at the as yet unexplored mine of its truth. And thus 
having been subjected to the most scrutinizing research the Bi- 
ble stil! remains the same inexhaustible treasury of truth, daily 
discovering new and fresh truths to the world—truths equally 
wonderful and grand as any ever before discovered. No human 
mind has ever yet looked to the bottom of this mine of truth. 
It is said that the learned Dr. Charles Elliott was a life-long Bible 
student, and when in his seventy-seventh year, just a month be- 
fore his death, having read the O. T. through in three weeks, 
while intently reading his Bible one day his daughter asked him, 
“Father, what are you reading?” to which he promptly replied, 
“I’m reading the news, daughter.” To him the Bible was, after 
a life-long research, a book of news. Professor Dana says, “The 
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grand old book of God still stands, and this old earth, the more 
its leaves are turned over and pondered, the more it will sustain 
and illustrate the sacred word.” From the pen of Professor 
Hitchcock we quote the following testimony: “All along the 
outskirts of science infidelity has, from time to time, erected her 
imposing ramparts, and opened fire upon Christianity from a 
thousand batteries. But the moment the rays of truth were 
concentrated upon these ramparts, they melted away.” Goethe 
said, “It is a belief in the Bible which has served me as the guide 
of my moral and literary life.” The great Rousseau said, “I 
must confess that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with 
astonishment.” Coleridge testified, “I know that the Bible is 
inspired because it finds me at greater depths of my being than 
any other book.” Patrick Henry, pointing to the Bible, said: 
“Here is a book worth more than all other books which were 
ever printed.” The great Doddridge is quoted as having said, 
“Men are indebted to the Bible for the vast store of knowledge 
which they have acquired. And yet, strange to say, they have 
never gone very far beneath the surface of this book of God for 
all which they know.” 

But how unlike this are the books of human composition. 
The well composed tragedies of Euripides; the densely written 
histories of Thucydides with every syllable pregnant with 
thought; the works of Lysias with their well couched and con- 
cisely written sentences ; the great Phocion, with his special fac- 
_ ulty of saying (multum in parvo) much in few words; besides 
Homer, Plato, and others; and the productions of the master 
minds of modern times, such as Butler and others have all been 
mastered. Every nook and corner of them has been perused 
by other human minds. But could we take but one telescopic 
view of the as yet unexplored field of divine truth in the Bi- 
ble, like the disciples on the mount of transfiguration, or Paul 
on his way to Damascus in the presence of the post-incarnate 
Christ, we should fall with our faces to the earth in utter be- 
wilderment and awful reverence. But whence came this’ inex- 
haustible—this infinite—mine of truth? If men composed it 
surely human minds of equal strength could fathom its truths. 
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But the fact that this has not been done is prima facie evidence 
that it has been given by inspiration of God. Truths of infinite 
magnitude can be given alone by the infinite mind. And so we 
read, “All Scripture was given by inspiration of God;” “Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

But another impress of divinity in this Book of books is 
found, 

Il. IN ITS PROPHECIES. 

Prophecy may be defined as “a miracle of knowledge.” 
The prophecies of the Bible are many and very wonderful; and 
are of such a character as to make it impossible to account for 
them on any other ground than that of inspiration. A miracle 
is said to be a “supernatural act.” And so these prophecies— 
these miracles of knowledge—can be accounted for only as we 
regard them as supernatural acts. No human mind has been 
able to pierce the veil and look into the distant future with such 
certainty and accuracy as the prophets of antiquity have done. 
Many of their prophecies have already been fulfilled with won- 
derful precision, while others are now in course of fulfilment. 
The mention of only a few of those which have already been 
fulfilled will answer our purpose : 

For example, the fate of Babylon was written in prophecy 
long before it actually became an event in history. Relative to 
the destruction of this ancient city we find that the prophet 
Isaiah (13 : 19-22) has spoken plainly: “And Babylon, the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall 
be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never 
be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gen- 
eration ; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; neither shall 
the shepherds make their fold there. But the wild beasts of 
the desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful 
creatures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance 
there. And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their des- 
olate houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces; and her 
time is near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged.” 
This prophecy was uttered about 712 B.C. A little later (about 
595 B. C.) we have the prophecy of Jeremiah (51 : 36, 37) con- 
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cerning the same fate of this ancient city. “Therefore thus saith 
the Lord; behold I will plead thy cause, and take vengeance for 
thee; and I will dry up her sea, and make her springs dry. 
And Babylon shall become heaps, a dwelling place for dragons, 
an astonishment, and an hissing, without an inhabitant.” 

In these passages of Scripture we have stated the fact that 
this ancient city should become a place of utter desolation. In 
the book of Daniel (5 : 25-31) we have an account of the de- 
struction of Babylon in connection with Daniel's interpretation 
of Belshazzar’s dream. The fulfilment of the former prophe- 
cies here recorded by Daniel took place about fifty-seven years 
after the prophecy of Jeremiah, and about one hundred and 
seventy-four years after that of Isaiah. Aside from Daniel's ac- 
count of the fulfilment of these prophecies, profane history 
bears testimony to the fact that Babylon was laid in utter ruins, 
and became a dwelling place for the wild beasts. Ridpath, one 
of the world’s most authentic historians, gives us the following 
graphic description of Babylon’s capture: * “Meanwhile, the 
Babylonians, in contempt of an enemy whom they supposed to 
be foiled in his purposes, made-unusual preparations for the great 
feast. The young prince, Belshazzar, gave himself up recklessly 
to the occasion. A thousand nobles were invited to a royal 
banquet at the palace. There was splendor within and darkness 
without. It was the night of doom. While the revel was go- 
ing on in the wild abandonment of victorious debauchery, the 
hardy Persian was opening the sluices into his canals above the 
city. The river began to sink, but made no moan. The in- 
vaders hurried along the banks to the wall of the city. There 
was no alarm. The river had left on either side a broad space 
of bare ground. The Persians passed in without opposition. 
The noise of the festival resounded afar. The river gates were 
seized by the invaders, who now sounded the tocsin and began 
the assault. It was a gigantic massacre. The drunken Baby- 
lonians fled in all directions. The prince Belshazzar and his no- 
bles were slain at their banquet, and dawn found the victorious 


*Ridpath’s Hist, of the World, Vol. I., p. 296. 
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Persians in complete possession of the city. * * * ‘The 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency’ faded like the shadow of a 
pageant from the great canvas of history, and the glory of Baby- 
lon began to hide itself under the dust and ruin of the ages.” 

These prophecies, with their fulfilment, are so remarkable that 
no one has attempted to account for them except on the ground 
of their inspiration. But Nineveh is another illustrious example 
of the same sort. Both Nahum (1: 8; 2: 8, 13) and Zepha- 
niah (2:13, 14) prophesied concerning its destruction about 700 
B.C. Profane history says that the Medes and Chaldeans took 
Nineveh and laid it in utter ruins 605 B. C., or 95 years after 
the prophecy was uttered. To this Weber (Outlines of Univer- 
sal History, p. 10) adds this testimony: “A hundred and twenty 
years after the reign of Salmanasser, Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed by the Medes and Chaldeans, and the victors divided 
the land among themselves. * * Antiquities and works of 
art are still dug up from the ground where Nineveh once stood.” 
No human mind, uninspired, has ever been able to peer into the 
future, with any degree of certainty and precision for a single 
day. Indeed the Bible (Prov. 27 : 1) has spoken plainly con- 
cerning it. “Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.” And yet these prophecies 
uttered, varying from a half to almost two centuries prior to 
their fulfilment, were as concise and accurate as any historian 
could possibly describe them after they had actually become 
events of history. But how shall we account for all this with- 
out inspiration? Ah! The divine mind alone can look into 
the future and view it as if it were in the past. For to the di- 
vine mind the past and the future are alike. For truly, “one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day.” (2 Pet. 3: 8). 

But let us next note some of the prophecies relative to the 
coming and work of Christ for further illustrations of this 
thought: In Genesis (3:15) we have the initiatory prophecy 
of the work of redemption by Christ, and of his final triumph 
over the work and power of the devil. A fearful conflict is here 
prophesied. The seed of the woman (Christ) shall bruise the 
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serpent’s head; and the serpent (Satan) shall bruise his (Christ's) 
heel. But in the conflict “the Lion of Judah” should have a 
glorious victory. That our Lord has fulfilled this prophecy in 
his work of redemption of the world from sin and the power of 
Satan unto God, and in “bringing life and immortality to light” 
among men, needs no argument toprove. The daily experience 
in the common lot of men is the indubitable argument in this 
case. In Genesis (49: 10) we have prophesied the time of 
Christ's coming: “The scepter shall not depart from Judah, nor 
a law-giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come.” Judah 
did hold the scepter or royal authority till Shiloh came. But 
the evening of Judah’s reign and the dawn of Shiloh’s advent 
were well-nigh simultaneous events in history. But within a 
generation after Christ’s crucifixion, according to his own proph- 
ecy, Jerusalem was destroyed, the whole civil and ecclesiastical 
state subverted, and all distinction among the poor harassed 
remnant put to confusion; and its subjects scattered abroad over 
the face of the earth. And to this day they have been even 
more destitute of the scepter and a law-giver than during their 
Babylonian captivity. 

The evangelical prophet (Isaiah 40 : 3, 4) directed the thought 
of the people to the fore-runner of Christ. “The voice of him 
that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God.” +In the 
Gospel by Matthew (3 : 1-3) we have the record of the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy. “In those days came John the Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. For this is he that was 
spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying, “The voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness,” etc. It does not require the eyes of a 
seer to recognize the fulfilment of this prophecy in the preach- 
ing and work of John the Baptist as preparatory to our Lord's 
advent and work in the process of the execution of the plan of 
redemption. 

Besides these, Micah (5 : 2) foretells the place of Christ’s birth 
more than seven hundred years before it came to pass. And 
Zechariah (9 : 9) his triumphal entry into Jerusalem nearly five 
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hundred years before the actual scene occurred; and in almost 
the same breath (11 : 12) his betrayal for thirty pieces of silver. 
And even David's prophetic eyes were not closed upon the dole- 
ful scenes of Calvary. But looking far out into the distant fu- 
ture he described the scene of mockery and revelry as vividly as 
it was possible for eye-witnesses to portray the actual scene.* 

These prophecies have all been fulfilled with wonderful accur- 
acy and precision, and their fulfilment attested to by both sa- 
cred and profane historians. They are simply such unmistaka- 
ble and self-evident “miracles of knowledge” as all the world is 
forced to own, and as such prove beyond a question to all rea- 
sonable minds the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

But let us follow these thoughts, 


Ill. WITH A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF THE SPLENDOR ATTENDING 
THE BIRTH, CRUCIFIXION AND RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


“A miracle may be defined as a supernatural act, that is, an 
act which can not be accounted for by natural causes, but requires 
a supernatural agency, without the sphere of nature.” With 
this definition in mind let us view, 

1. The scene of our Saviour's Birth. ‘Ne find ourselves at 
once in the midst of an innumerable multitude of people. Beth- 
lehem, the city of David, is thronged to its utmost capacity. 
There is no longer any room in the inns for the ingathering mul- 
titudes. No room in any inn could be found for Joseph and 
Mary. With many others of their company they find shelter 
with the beasts of burden. The shades of night gather about 
them. The wearied multitude, shrouded in the darkness of 
night, is hushed in silence. But amid the sleeping throng is 
cradled a new-born babe in a manger. It is Christ, the Lord of 
prophecy. Not far out across the hill-country of Judea the 
humble shepherds are watching their flock. “And lo, the angel 
of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about them, and they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not, for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto you is born 


*Compare Psalm 22 : 7-18 with Matt. 27 : 39-43. 
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this day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall find the 
babe wrapped in swadling clothes lying in amanger. And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the Highest, and on 
earth, peace good-will toward men. And it came to pass as the 
angels were gone away from them into heaven, the shepherds 
said one to another, let us now go even to Bethlehem and see 
this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known to us. And they came in haste, and found Mary and Jo- 
seph and the babe lying in a manger.” Luke 2 : 9-17. 

“On that night, indeed, it seemed as though the heavens must 
burst to disclose their radiant minstrelsies ; and the stars and the 
feeding sheep, and the ‘light amid the sound in the darkness 
and stillness,’ and the rapture of faithful hearts, combine to fur- 
nish us with a picture painted in colors of heaven.” Ah! But 
the scene is not yet complete. In yonder firmament there arises 
a star in all the brightness and splendor of heaven. The eyes 
of the wise men of the East are fixed upon it. They behold in 
its twinkling the glory of the Lord. As if directed by the fin- 
ger of God they come to Jerusalem inquiring of Herod the 
king, “Where is he that should be born king of the Jews? For 
we have seen his star in the East, and are come to worship him. 
* * And lo, the star, which they saw in the East, went be- 
fore them till it came and stood over where the young child 
was.” Matt. 2: 1-9. 

Amid the indifference of a world unconscious of its deliverer, 
God led these wise men from the East to witness the miracu- 
lous glory and splendor attending the birth of our Lord and to 
worship him in his humble cradle. It was a most marvelous 
scene indeed. But from this scene of matchless splendor let us 
turn, 

2. To the scene of our Lord's crucifixion. 

This was a sad, but no less wonderful scene than the former. 
It took place only six miles from the place of the former scene. 
It was in the city of Jerusalem. Not unlike in the former scene 
the city was thronged to its utmost capacity. The multitude 
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had gathered for the feast of the Passover. Through the midst 
of this great concourse of people the wicked Jews pressed their 
way through the crowded streets, with one whose back was all 
lacerated and bleeding from the scourging he had received at their 
hands. They were wending their way toward a place without 
the city called Golgotha. On reaching the place three crosses 
were reared. On each cross was suspended a person. Over 
the head of the middle one was the superscription, “ 7hzs is /e- 
sus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.” A scene of mockery 
which challenges description followed. Jesus agonized and ex- 
pired. But lo, even the sun would do obeisance to its Maker in 
this doleful hour by veiling its bright light. What consternation 
must have filled the hearts of this great concourse of people as 
they were suddenly left in midnight darkness at noonday! How 
the guilty conscience of Caiaphas, the high priest, must have 
quailed as the veil of the temple was suddenly rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom. What confusion must have pre- 
vailed in those crowded streets in this thick darkness for three 
long hours while the earth was quaking and trembling to its very 
centre; and the rocks are rent in pieces! Many great and good 
men have died and passed away, but never has the world wit- 
nessed such a display of miraculous splendor and power. No 
wonder the testimony came from among the by-standers, “ 7rudy 
this was the Son of God.” And David prophesied truly (Psalm 
118: 23) “This is the Lord’s doing: it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

But Jesus is laid away in Joseph’s new sepulchre only to re- 
new the scene of wonder. Sabbath morning is dawning. Hark! 
The earth quakes. Behold the angel of God has descended and 
rolled back the great stone from the door of the sepulchre. And 
lo, he whom they crucified and laid away has come forth. Ah! 
See how the keepers tremble and are become as dead men in 
his presence! And the very resting place of the sleeping saints 
has been disturbed. The graves are opened, and the sleeping 
saints have been awaked, and are going into the city “bringing 
glad tiding of great joy” to many. Ah! wonder added to 
wonder has only added to the confusion and consternation of 

Vor. XXVII. No. 2. 29 
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confounded people. And it might truly have been said of these 
wonders as of a previous occasion; “/¢ was never so seen in 
Israel.” No, and it never has been so seen except at the hands 
of the God of Israel. 

But what has all this to do with the inspiration of the Bible? 
This. He whose birth, death and resurrection were attended by 
these scenes of miraculous splendor and power; he, of whom 
it was said in the midst of this marvelous scene, “truly this 
was the Son of God,” has declared that this book is the in- 
spired word of God. Listen to the Lord of glory as he quotes 
Psalm 118 : 22; (Matt. 21 : 42) “Jesus saith unto them, Did ye 
never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same is become the head of the corner: This is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes?” And then 
making the application to his hearers for their unbelief of the 
Scriptures, adds, (v. 43) “Therefore say I unto you, The king- 
dom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” But again (John 10: 34-36): 
“Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye 
are gods? If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God 
came, and the Scripture can not be broken; say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God?” 

And so in every stage of our Lord’s public ministry, because 
of his persistent use of the Scriptures as the word of God, the 
unbelieving made confession of his divinity. Of him they said, 
(John 7 : 46) “Never man spake like this man.” “And when 
the devil was cast out, the dumb spake: and the multitude 
marveled, saying, it was never so seen in Israel.” Matt. 9 : 33. 
“Now when the centurion, and they that were with him, watching 
Jesus, saw the earth quake, and those things that were done, 
they feared greatly saying, Truly this was the Son of God.” 
Matt. 27:54. Therefore, if he to whom divinity was thus 
ascribed quotes the Bible as the word of God, will any one pre- 
sume to gainsay his testimony? Ah, no! But the testimony 
of the great Fawcett has found a responsive cord in the hearts 
of the Christian world: 
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‘*How precious is the book divine, 
By inspiration given ! 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven. 


It sweetly cheers our drooping hearts 
In this dark vale of tears ; 

Life, light and joy it still imparts, 
And*quells our rising fears. 


This lamp, through all the tedious night 
Of life, shall guide our way, 

Till we behold the clearer light 
Of an eternal day.”’ 


But let us follow this 


IV. WITH A BRIEF HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE BIBLE AS ANOTHER 
WITNESS TO ITS INSPIRATION. 

History may be regarded, under ordinary circumstances, as a 
proper index to the thought and conviction of the popular mind. 
For men usually speak and act as they think and feel. Hence 
a few observations from history will answer our present purpose. 
We observe therefore, 

1. That the divine authority of the Scriptures was never 
questioned prior to the time of the advent of Christ into the 
world. Wicked and ungodly persons, individually and collec- 
tively, disregarded, but never questioned the divine authority of 
God’s word. The most antique writings of which we have any 
knowledge treat the Bible as an inspired book. But if men had 
believed that the Bible was not an inspired book they would have 
said so, and treated it accordingly ; and history, true to its mis- 
sion, would have recorded the facts in the case. But strange to 
say we have no such records. But we observe, 

2. That profane history has never recognized any of the pre- 
tended revelations of the world as inspired books. They are 
simply recognizing them as factors in the false systems of re- 
ligion. As such they properly enter the records of history. 
But if it had not been the common conviction among historians 
that the Bible was an inspired book, they would have placed it 
along side of these pretended revelations simply as factors in 
history. But with wonderful discrimination they have without 
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any exception accorded to the Bible the place which it alone 
deserves as “the Book of books” as God's word—branding all 
others as “pretended revelations.” Historical facts like these 
can not be lightly regarded in forming our conclusions on this 
subject. 

But we conclude our thoughts on this subject by noting 
briefly, 


V. THE SPIRITUAL POWER OF THE BIBLE IN THE WORLD. 


The influence which the Bible has wielded over the world in 
the past, over all nations and people of the earth wherever it is 
read and taught, eternity alone will reveal. Wherever the Bible 
has been placed in the hands of the heathen and taught to their 
people, their gods, as if reverently bowing to the omnipotent God, 
have crumbled and fallen, and their altars have been buried in 
the earth. By the power of divine truth their selfish habits of 
life have been transformed into lives of Christian discipleship ; 
their servile worship into a service of love; their disconsolate 
faces into those radiant with joy in the Holy Ghost; as the sun 
disperses the darkness of the night, causing all nature, with re- 
newed life and vigor, to leap for joy at the morning dawn, so 
divine truth disperses the darkness of heathenism and sin, and 
becomes the power of God unto salvation unto every one that 
believeth. Or to use the figure of the Evangelical Prophet (Isa. 
55 : 10, 11): “For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” This prophecy in its course of fulfil- 
ment is witnessing the transformation of the kingdoms of this 
world into the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. And in 
bringing about this blissful change the Bible stands alone as the 
one book inspired of God to this end. It is the one Book of 
books which leads in the civilization and evangelization of the 
world. What has the Tripitaka of the Buddhists done in either 
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of these respects for the world? How much has the Koran of 
Mohammed contributed toward civilization or evangelization ? 
What have either of these pretended revelations done for the 
amelioration of mankind? But the Bible is “exerting its be- 
nign influences over the civilized and the barbarous, the learned 
and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
blessing the king upon his throne and the peasant in his cot- 
tage; purifying the centers of civilization, and pursuing men 
with its conservative and elevating power to the utmost verge 
of human society.” 

Again, the Bible stands alone in its hold upon the human 
heart. When the finger of God wrote upon the wall of King 
Belshazzar’s palace these words, ‘‘Mene, Mene, Tekel Upharsin,” 
“the kings countenance was changed, and his thoughts troubled 
him so that the joints of his loins were loosed, and his knees 
smote one against another.” (Dan. 5 : 6). 

It is said of Voltaire that he was daring enough at one time 
to attempt to versify that affecting penitential Psalm, the fifty- 
first. Everything went well enough until he came to the tenth 
verse, the prayer, “Create in me a clean heart, O God!” But 
his pride and infernal hatred against God and his worshipers did 
not permit him, with the royal penitent, to entreat of God “a 
clean heart.” However he tried to versify it. But suddenly the 
terror of hell seized him; the pen refused to move beneath the 
hand of the reprobate who had indited so many blasphemies 
and obscenities for the destruction of innocence and the fear of 
God. He sought to flee, but he could not. He fell half sense- 
less on his couch, and was afterwards compelled to confess that 
he could not think of the appalling occurrence without renewing 
the terror in his soul. 

It was this same word of God which our Lord was preaching 
when the officers came to apprehend him, but returned saying, 
“Never man spake like this man.” An infidel once said, “There 
is one thing that mars all the pleasure of my life.” “Indeed!” 
replied his friend: “and what is that?” He answered seriously, 
“I am afraid the Bible is true. If I could know for certain that 
death is an eternal sleep, I should be happy; my joy would be 
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complete! But there is the thorn that stings me. This is the 
sword that pierces my soul, ¢f the Bible ts true I am lost forever.” 

It was the same Bible from which Paul “reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance and judgment to come” when Felix trembled. 
It was the power of this truth which caused devils “to believe and 
tremble” under the preaching of Christ. It is characteristic of 
the Bible to take hold of the human heart as no other book ever 
has done. And in this is grounded its self-perpetuating power. 
In the providence of God the world has never been able to hide 
or extinguish it. On the other hand, infidels have written books, 
but where are they? Where is Porphyry, or Julian? Frag- 
ments there are; but we are indebted even for these to Christian 
criticism. Where is Hume, Voltaire, Bolingbroke? It requires 
the world’s reprieve to bring a copy out of their darkness. Aut 
where is the Bible? Wherever there is light, speaking the lan- 
guage of heaven in over three hundred of the tongues of earth, 
and giving the word of God by fifty million voices to five times 
as many millions of men; and having swept its path of storm 
through all time, it still walks triumphant, despite earth’s malice 
and hell’s eternal wrath; and like the apocalyptic angel, though 
it wraps its mantle of cloud around it, calmly looks out upon 
the world with a face as it were the sun encircled with a rain- 
bow. And when all the parchments of earth with “the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein 
shall be burned up,” the Bible will still remain the same glorious 
book of God. For, “heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away.” Matt. 24 : 35. 


“Firm as a rock thy truth must stand, 
When rolling years shall cease to move.”’ 
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ARTICLE VI. 
THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
By Rev, THomas A, Himes, A, M. 
The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper is one of the most intricate 
and difficult of all the doctrines of the divine word. It has been the 
occasion of bitter controversies, and of unhappy divisions in the 


Church, because of its difficulties, and because earnest sincere men 
have thought that the Lord’s Supper embodies truth which is vital 


.to the Christian system. The controversies on this subject do not 


date back to the early period of the Church. The energies of the 
early Church were employed in the development of the doctrines 
of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ, and no attention was 
given to a statement in form of the doctrine of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The early Church fathers do not seem to have had very 
exact views on this subject. It would certainly be wrong to at- 
tempt to discover in their writings the distinctions which have 
divided the Church in later times. But the tendency in the 
early Church was unquestionably toward the mystical rather 
than toward the rationalistic view of the Lord’s Supper. The 
first deliverance on this doctrine by the Church in an authorita- 
tive way was by the Council of Nice in the year 787, which was, 
“that the elements after consecration were no longer figures or 
antitypes of the body and blood of Christ but really the body 
and blood.” In the ninth century Radbertus taught, “that after 
the consecration of the bread and wine nothing but their form 
remains, their substance being wholly changed, so that they are 
no longer bread and wine but the body and blood of Christ. 
Their form continues that no one may take offence at seeing 
Christian’s eat human flesh and blood.” We see already in 
this the Romish doctrine beginning to take form. In the year 
1215 the Lateran Council stated the doctrine as follows: “The 
true body and blood of Christ are truly contained in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, under the form of bread and wine, the bread 
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having been transubstantiated into the body and the wine into 
the blood, by divine power.” The Council of Trent in the year 
1551 decreed the following: “This holy synod doth now de- 
clare it anew, that by the consecration of the bread and wine, a 
conversion is made of the whole substance of the bread into the 
substance of the body of Christ, our Lord, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the substance of his blood, which 
conversionsis by the holy Catholic Church suitably and properly 
called transubstantiation.” This result was not reached without 
opposition. But the independent thinkers on this subject, as on 
all others, were from time to time put to silence by the strong 
hand of the papacy. The Reformation of the sixteenth century 
afforded the first opportunity for the untrammeled discussion of 
this doctrine. And the extreme teaching of the papal Church 
forced the question upon the reformers early in their work. But 
while all the reformers agreed in rejecting the Romish doctrine 
they were not agreed among themselves in other particulars. 
Even within the different branches of the Reformation Church 
great diversity appeared. <A distinctively Lutheran doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper has however been developed, and has been 
accepted by the great body of those who bear the name of the 
great reformer. To the discussion of the subject, The Lutheran 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, we devote this paper. 

We desire to discuss the subject under three main divisions. 

I. The Lutheran doctrine as to the manner in which the sac- 
rament of the Lord's Supper proves efficacious, whether as mere 
opus operatum, or as conditioned by faith in the one receiving it. 

II. The Lutheran doctrine as to the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. And, 

III. The importance of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

I. The Lutheran doctrine as to the manner in which the sac- 
rament of the Lord’s Supper proves efficacious. 

The teaching of our Church on this point is contained in the 
Augsburg Confession, Article XIII, which is as follows: 

“Concerning the use of the sacraments our Churches teach, 
that they were instituted not only as marks of Christian profes- 
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sion amongst men; but rather as signs and evidences of the will 
of God towards us, for the purpose of exciting and confirming 
the faith of those who use them. Hence the sacraments ought 
to be received with faith in the promises which are exhibited 
and set forth by them. 

“They therefore condemn those who teach that the sacra- 
ments justify er opere operato, by the mere performance of the 
act, and who do not teach that faith, which believes our sins to 
be forgiven, is required in the use of the sacraments.” 

The manner of the efficacy of the sacrament must be kept 
distinct from any view we may hold concerning the presence of 
Christ in the sacrament. It must not be thought that because 
the Lutheran Church takes high ground in the matter of the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of 
the altar, that she therefore believes that the sacrament has sav- 
ing power, or some magic influence for good, independent of the 
subjective condition of the recipient. The Lutheran Church 
does not teach, and'never has taught anything of the kind. The 
Lutheran Church holds that there is inherent power in the sac- 
rament, but that this power does not save, only as we lay hold 
by living, earnest faith upon the Christ of the sacrament. It is 
sometimes charged upon the Lutheran Church that her teach- 
ing is, that all any one has to do is to be baptized and confirmed 
and receive the Lord’s Supper at not too long intervals, and sal- 
vation is sure. This is a mistake based upon the grossest ig- 
norance. Even the Roman Catholic Church does not teach 
anything so extreme. The Roman Catholic Church holds that 
the sacrament effects the salvation only of those who do not 
resist. She holds that the sacrament works cx opere operato, but 
that its power can be resisted, and therefore in particular cases 
may fail. A church that holds the doctrine of justification by 
faith in Christ alone, as the Lutheran Church does, can never 
believe that the sacrament saves by the mere performance. This 
the Lutheran Church has never done. 

II. The Lutheran doctrine as to the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 

Vor. XXVII. No. 2. 30 
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The teaching of our Church on this point is contained in the 
Augsburg Confession, Article X, which reads : 

“In regard to the Lord’s Supper our Churches teach that the 
body and blood of Christ are truly present and are dispensed to 
the communicants in the Lord’s Supper: and they disapprove 
those who teach otherwise.” 

This is a very brief statement of so important a doctrine, but 
it contains the whole doctrine as taught by the Lutheran Church. 
It is in a very undeveloped form; but it could not be expected 
that extensive definitions and distinctions would be given in a 
document intended to serve the purpose of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. This article teaches the doctrine of the real presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 

1. But before we attempt a discussion and defense of our Lu- 
theran doctrine on this point it may be well to distinguish the 
Lutheran from the other doctrines. 

(1.) Itis distinguished from the Roman Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The Roman Catholic Church teaches, as we 
have seen in our brief historical sketch, that the bread and wine 
of the sacrament are transubstantiated, that is, changed, by the 
consecration of the priest, into the body and blood of Cfrist, 
and are no longer bread and wine. Our Lutheran doctrine is 
that there is no change whatever in the substance of the ele- 
ments of bread and wine. The bread remains bread and the 
wine remains wine. Paul speaks of the bread and wine after 
their consecration as bread and wine. This shows that he has 
no thought that any transubstantiation has taken place. <Ac- 
cording to our Lutheran view, there is a union of the word of 
God with the visible elements, and this union constitutes the 
sacrament, and because of this union the visible elements, yet 
remaining bread and wine, are a means of conveying to us the 
body and blood of Christ. There is no miracle in the sacra- 
ment except the miracle which runs through the whole plan and 
work of redemption. 

(2.) The Lutheran doctrine is also distinguished from consub- 
stantiation. This doctrine has been charged upon the Luther- 
ans by their opponents. Consubstantiation, according to Web- 
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ster, means “identity or union of substance.” As applied in 
connection with the Lord’s Supper, it means the coalescing of 
the body of Christ with the bread, and of the blood of Christ 
with the wine, in each case, into one substance. To have con- 
substantiation one of three things must take place. Either the 
bread and wine must become the body and blood of Christ, 
which would be the Romish error under a new name, and which 
our Church rejects, or the body and blood of Christ must be- 
come bread and wine, which nobody maintains, or a new sub- 
stance is formed which is neither bread and wine nor the body 
and blood of Christ, which also no one has ever entertained or 
could entertain fora minute. Plainly the word consubstantia- 
tion does not express the Lutheran view. The words 7m, with 
and wader, used by the Lutherans to set forth the connection of 
the body and blood of Christ with the bread and wine, do not 
mean “identity or union of substance,” and therefore give no 
warrant for the charge against our Church of holding to con- 
substantiation. Our theologians from Luther down have em- 
phatically rejected the name and all it implies. And the per- 
sistent reiteration of the charge of consubstantiation against the 
Lutheran Church by her enemies is evidence of a lack either of 
fairness or of critical discrimination. 

(3-) And, further, the Lutheran doctrine is distinguished from 
that of Zwingli, namely, that there is no presence whatever of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper, but the bread and wine in a figura- 
tive way merely represent the body and blood of Christ, and are 
to be received in remembrance of him, our absent Lord. Zwin- 
gli emphasizes the Clause, “This do in remembrance of me.” 
He makes this the main feature of the institution. He argues 
that because we are called upon to remember Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper he is therefore not present. He thinks it folly 
that we should be called upon to remember a present Saviour. 
But Christ has plainly promised to be present and evidently is 
present with us. He says: “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” “I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” But notwithstanding, we do forget Christ we fail to be- 
believe at all times in his presence and help. We fail to trust him 
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implicitly. We cannot see Christ with our natural eyes, and we 
are prone to forget him. Christ could therefore properly say : 
“This do in remembrance of me” the ever present Saviour. Call 
to mind my continual presence and help. But the remembrance 
of Christ is not the main feature of the Lord’s Supper. This we 
know because this clause is not found in the accounts of Matthew 
and Mark, which were written earlier than the accounts of Luke 
and Paul. If the Lord’s Supper was intended to be in remem- 
brance of Christ merely, there must have been a very grave mis- 
understanding of it by the first two evangelists. This is not at 
all admissible. . 

This view, which is here set forth, and which is known as 
Zwinglianism, is the very lowest view which has been held of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is the prevailing view of the denomina- 
tions to-day that are Armenian in doctrine. But it is worthy of 
note that Zwingli himself, before the close of his life, seems to 
have abandoned it and to have taken higher ground. 

(4.) The Lutheran doctrine is distinguished also from that of 
the Calvinists. The doctrine of the Calvinists is, that the glor- 
ified human nature of Christ remains in heaven, and therefore, 
cannot be present in the Lord’s Supper, but that Christ is pres- 
ent as to his divine nature, and that the heart of the deleving 
communicant “through the agency of the Holy Spirit, is eleva- 
ted to Christ in heaven, who feeds and nourishes him, with the 
life-giving power of his flesh and blood.” “According to the 
Calvinist the presence of Christ is a presence only in the devo- 
tion, and in the inwardness of the believing heart.” It is faith 
energizing, reaching heavenward, that secures this presence of 
Christ for its own inward contemplation and satisfaction. 

This view rests upon a violent separation of the natures of 
Christ, which destroys him entirely. The divine and the hu- 
man natures enter in together, as constituting the person of 
Christ. Take either away and you have no Christ. Christ can 
not be present at all, only as he is present in his divine-human 
personality. Presence implies presence of the person, not of 
his efficacy and power merely. Christ is a divine-human per- 
son. A presence of the divine nature, which excludes the hu- 
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man element from the Christ person, is no presence of Christ at 
all. The Calvinists object to the Lutheran idea of the ubiquity 
of the human nature of Christ. This is the chief ground of 
their objection to the Lutheran doctrine of the presence of Christ 
in the Supper. If the human nature of Christ is not ubiquitous, 
then his divine nature is not ubiquitous, else there are two Christs, 
a divine and a human, which is an absurdity. But the Lutheran 
theologians do not hold that the human nature of Christ is ubiq- 
uitous in the same way as his divine nature. The divine nature 
is ubiquitous “of itself in virtue of its own essence.” The hu- 
man nature is ubiquitous through the divine nature and by vir- 
tue of its union with the divine in the person of Christ. We 
can not conceive how that Christ can be ubiquitous as to his 
human nature, we admit, but neither can we conceive how he 
can be ubiquitous as to his divine nature. But we must not 
limit Christ’s power by our weak human conceptions. The ob- 
jection aims at the power of Christ, and is made from the stand- 
point of human comprehension, and therefore cannot hold. 
Then, too, the Calvinistic idea of the agency of the Holy Spirit 
and of the part faith performs in the communion of the Lord's 
Supper, presents graver difficulties, and is open to more serious 
objection than it is possible to urge against the Lutheran doc- 
trine. The Holy Spirit is present, it is true, in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, as he is always present with the word of God as an enlight- 
ening and sanctifying agency, but it is no where taught in the 
Scripture that he mediates the presence of Christ. Christ is able 
to be present in his own power, and by his own agency. Faith 
is necessary to worthy communion with the body and blood of 
Christ, it is true, but the part of faith is not to reach up into 
heaven to commune with Christ there. It is sufficient that faith 
should perform the humbler part of gladly receiving Christ, when 
he gives himself to us in this world, in his complete divine-hu- 
man personality, as the Scriptures plainly assure us that he 
does. 

But the Calvinistic view of the Lord's Supper perhaps ap- 
proaches the Lutheran more nearly than any other, and has ex- 
erted a wide influence. Even Melanchthon, in his later years, 
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was suspected of leaning toward tle Calvinistic side of the con- 
troversy. But the leading Lutheran theologians combated their 
opponents with stubborn persistence, and the Lutheran doctrine 
has continued to hold its ground against all opposition.. 

2. We now come to the consideration of the scriptural 
grounds for our doctrine of the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. Our Lutheran doctrine 
on this point is based on a literal interpretation of the words of 
institution, which, taken from Matthew, are as follows: “And as 
they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed it, and brake it, 
and gave it to the disciples, and said, Take, eat, this is my body. 
And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
Jesus says, “This is my body,” “this is my blood.” At the 
Marburg Conference Luther planted himself squarely upon the 
literal meaning of this Scripture, and no argument could shake 
him from his position. He did not profess to understand and 
explain the Saviour’s words, but simply believed just what they 
declared. He says: * “Christ has said, ‘This is my body,’ let 
them show me that a body is nota body. I reject reason, com- 
mon sense, carnal arguments, and mathematical proofs. God is 
above mathematics. We have the word of God, we must adore 
it, and perform it.” By this he means that no argument from 
reason can hold against the plain teaching of the word of God. 
This is a sound principle. Luther's opponents would doubtless 
have conceded that this principle must be followed in dealing 
with the doctrines, for instance, of the Trinity and of the Per- 
son of Christ. These doctrines transcend human logic and 
comprehension, and rest wholly upon the word of God. But 
these men would not allow the principle to hold in interpreting 
the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. One of the 
principles of Hermeneutics is that the natural and literal mean- 
ing of a passage of Scripture must always be taken, unless some- 
thing in the passage itself, or in the context, clearly indicates 
that a figurative meaning is intended, or unless such interpreta- 


D’Aubigne’s Hist. of Ref., American Tract Soc. edition, Vol. Iv, p. So. 
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tion conflicts with other plain Scripture. There is a figure in 
the words, “This cup is the New Testament in my blood,” in 
Luke’s and Paul’s accounts of the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, where cup is put for the contents of the cup. But this is 
plain to all. The words require a figurative interpretation. But 
it is not so in the case of the terms “body” and “blood.” Noth- 
ing in the passage, or in the word of God anywhere implies that 
they are meant as figures. The opponents of Luther cited the 
Saviour’s interpretation of the passage in the sixth chapter of 
John’s gospel, where he speaks of giving us his flesh and blood 
to eat. The Saviour, as in explanation, says: “It is the spirit 
that maketh alive; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I 
have spoken unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” Lu- 
ther replied that the passage did not refer to the Lord’s Supper. 
This is true. The passage in the sixth chapter of John is not 
the institution of the Lord's Supper. But the underlying prin- 
ciple is doubtless the same. And I am of the opinion that the 
Saviour’s interpretation of that passage holds also with reference 
to the words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, in the 
sense, however, in which he applied it. He interprets the eat- 
ing of his flesh and the drinking of his blood spiritually as 
against a carnal interpretation, but not as against a literal interpre- 
tation. The terms spiritual and carnal are in opposition. And 
the terms literal and figurative are in opposition. But the terms 
spiritual and literal are not in opposition. Words may be meant 
in a spiritual sense and be also literal. When the Saviour says 
these words are to be understood in a spiritual sense, he has in 
mind the gross carnal view of the people of Capernaum concern- 
ing the eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood, and his 
interpretation does not give warrant for the idea of a figurative 
and wholly unreal giving of himself to us. In the Saviour’s in- 
terpretation of his words he does not recede from his former 
statements, he does not say to them that he had been indulging 
in figures which meant very little, he brushes away their carnal 
ideas, but he tells them that these words, which were hard to re- 
ceive, had yet in them true life-giving power. “The words that 
I speak unto you,” he says, “they are spirit and they are life.” 
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Christ means in this sixth chapter of John, as in the words of 
the institution of the Lord's Supper, that he really and truly 
gives himself to us as the food of the new man which is to arise 
within us. There is a real and true giving, and a real and true 
receiving, or eating if you please. The truth lies in the domain 
of the spiritual and not of the carnal. We have strictly no 
words for spiritual ideas. In seeking to convey a spiritual truth, 
of necessity we must adapt words from those we use in convey- 
ing natural truth. The Saviour says, “I am the door.” He 
does not mean that he is a rectangular opening in a wall, but 
that he is the means of entrance into his kingdom. Hence 
Webster gives as a third definition of the word door, “a means 
of approach or access.” And as the word is commonly used in 
this sense, this definition conveys a literal truth. So also Christ 
says, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” Is this figurative 
language? Not at all. The most ostensible meaning of the 
word, “way,” is “that by which one passes or progresses.” This 
is Webster’s second definition, and he cites as an illustration of 
it, “way to heaven.” Is not Christ literally the way to heaven ? 
And is not Christ also “the truth?” He is in his person the 
embodiment of his gospel. The truth which centres in the 
person of Christ constitutes the gospel. He is literally “the 
truth.” He is also “the life.” He makes us alive, and lives in 
us. This is shown in the Scripture of the vine and the 
branches. There is an influx of life and nourishment from the 
vine unto the branches, else they shrivel up and die. The real 
substance of the vine flows into and sustains the branches. Not 
less really does Christ come into us, and sustain us in a living 
relation with himself. Thus we might multiply examples to 
show that words may have a secondary or derived meaning 
which is not figurative, but expresses as literal a truth as when 
the words are used in their primary signification. Many words 
indeed have lost their primary meaning, and the first thought 
they suggest is the secondary or derived meaning. So when 
the Saviour says: “This is my body,” “this is my blood,” he 
does not mean his carnal flesh and blood, but he means his true 
substance and life, which he gives for the life, and sustenance 
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of the new man begotten in us. These he truly givesus. Our 
physical being could not be satisfied with pictures and _illustra- 
tions of a feast. Our physical natures crave and demand more 
than fine paintings of fruits and delicious fare. These might be 
so skillfully made as to deceive the eye, but they could not de- 
ceive our hungry bodies. They would only mock the appetite 
of the hungry man. Our bodies demand the real and true sub- 
stance of nourishment. So with our inner life. Christ is the 
food of the new man, and there must be a real and true receiv- 
ing and assimilation of him into our life. There is no figure 
about this. It must be literal and real. If this is not true, we 


are being deceived and cheated by the plain teaching of the 
word of God. It does not require, therefore, a peculiar faith to 
see a literal meaning in the words of Christ, “This is my body,” 
> “this is my blood,” “given for you.” 

> f Then, further, it seems unquestionable that the apostles un- 
5 derstood the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper literally 
f The evangelists use substantially the same words in recording 
> 


the institution of the Supper. Paul also uses the same words, 
e and declares that he received the institution direct from the 
C Lord. The words, “This is my body,” occur in all the four 
e accounts. Concerning the blood there is a slight but immaterial 
n variation. This uniformity shows that they attached great im- 
e portance to the words of the institution, and understood them 
eC in their literal sense. Why do these inspired men insist so 


I much upon these very Words, when they could have foreseen 
t that this would lead persons coming after them to understand 
g f the words literally, if they did not intend it in that way? Paul 
Oo claims and doubtless had immediate revelation from Christ on 
g this subject. And why does he not give at least a hint that 
n these words should be understood as figures merely? On the 
Is contrary he attaches to them their literal meaning. He says: 
it “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion 
n of the blood of Christ, the bread which we break is it not the 
e communion of the body of Christ? The word here translated 
e communion also means a participation or partaking. The body 
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and blood of Christ are therefore communicated and partaken 
in the Lord’s Supper. Then again Paul says: “He that eateth 
and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself if he dis- 
cern not the body.” How could he say this, if he had not un- 
derstood that the body of Christ is in the sacrament, that is, un- 
derstood the words of the institution literally? We believe, 
therefore, that Article X. of the Augsburg Confession is founded 
upon, and is a correct interpretation of the word of God. 

3. But it may be expected that we define more positively 
this real presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. It is good Lutheranism to believe this doctrine on the 
authority of the word of God without any attempt at definition 
or explanation. The more faith we have in the word of God, 
and the less we try to reason the matter out and make it plain 
to the logical understanding the better Lutherans we are. The 
Lutheran theologians profess not to offer any definition as to 
the manner of the presence, and hold only to& the fact, the man- 
ner being incomprehensible and mysterious. Mosheim says :* 
What the nature of this presence is we know not. The thing 
itself we know, but the mode of its truth is a mystery which we 
cannot comprehend. We deny that Christ is received in a phy- 
sical or natural manner. But should any one ask: How is he 
present? Our answer is, We know not. We commonly call 
his presence in this holy ordinance a sacramental presence. This 
might seem to be an attempt to define the mode of his presence 
but by this word we mean nothing more than that we are ig- 
norant of the mode. It has been said that we receive Jesus in, 
under, or with the bread. These three words might signify 
three modes, but they are designed to indicate that we do not 
wish to determine anything about the mode of Christ's presence.” 
Gerhard says:+ “This presence is called sacramental, because 
the celestial object in this mystery is bestowed and presented to 
us through the medium of external sacramental symbols: it is 
called true and real to exclude the figment of a figurative, im- 

*Quoted in Schmucker’s Popular Theology, fourth edition, page 249. 
tQuoted in Schmid’s Dogmatic, second English edition, by Hay and 
Jacobs, p. 564. 
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aginary, and representative presence ; substantial, to exclude the 
subterfuge of our opponents concerning the merely efficacious 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in this mystery ; mys- 
tical, supernatural, and incomprehensible, because in this mystery 
the body and blood of Christ are present not in a worldly man- 
ner, but in a mystical, supernatural, and incomprehensible man- 
ner. Some of our theologians have called it a corporeal pres- 
ence, but only with respect to the object, and not at all to the 
mode. They wish to say by this that not only the virtue and 
efficacy, but the substance itself of the body and blood of Christ, 
is present in the holy Supper; for they oppose this word to 
spiritual presence as it is defined by their opponents, but by no 
means wish to say thereby that the body of Christ is present in 
a corporeal and quantitative manner.” Luther says:* “We 
poor sinners are not so foolish as to believe that Christ’s body 
is in the bread in the gross and visible manner, like bread in a 
basket, or wine in a goblet, as some charge us with believing, 
for the purpose of amusing themselves at our simplicity. But 
we hold the straightforward belief that his body is there, as the 
words plainly indicate. * * We will not quarrel about words, 
but the meaning remains the same, and that is, that it is not 
mere bread that we partake of in the sacrament but the body of 
Christ.” 

These quotations ought to make it plain to every one that, 
to whatever extremes in language our theologians sometimes 
may seem to have gone, they have invariably rejected the 
view of the carnal presence of Christ in the Supper. The 
Lutheran view of the sacrament of the altar does not incul- 
cate that error. The only body of Christ in existence is his 
glorified body. This body is the same in identity as that which 
hung on the cross, although the material elements have been 
dropped. Paul speaks of our resurrection body, which is to be 
like Christ’s glorified body, as a spiritual body. The words, 
“spiritual body,” are a contradiction, if by body is meant any 
earthly substance. Christ’s glorified body must therefore be of 
spiritual substance, of which we know absolutely nothing. We 


Quoted in Luth. Doc. of the Lord’s Supper, by Dr. Morris, p. 10. 
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know something about spiritual qualities. Christ's beauteous 
character of righteousness and purity is spiritual; his great 
power, his incomparable love, and his personality are spiritual. 
About these we know something; but as to the substance in 
which they inhere we know nothing. That Christ can and does 
give us of his substance we may believe on the authority of his 
own words, But this is a matter of faith. The understanding 
must bow before this inscrutable mystery. Shall faith stagger 
because the understanding cannot enter here ? 

4. It is readily perceived that the Lutheran doctrine embod- 
ies the idea that there is objective content in the sacrament, that 
there is in the sacrament a heavenly gift, and that God offers 
this gift in the sacrament to men. In connection with this there 
are two points which have been the subjects of controversy be- 
tween our theologians and their opponents. 

(1.) As to the manner of receiving the body and blood of 
Christ in the sacrament, our theologians have held, that since 
there is a union of the heavenly gift with the visible sign, of the 
supernatural element with the natural, in the Lord’s Supper, this 
heavenly gift, this supernatural element, is received with the 
visible sign by the communicant with the mouth. It might be 
said that this is a matter of logical inference rather than of di- 
rect scriptural teaching. As Dr. Krauth observes,* the term, 
“with the mouth,” as defining the manner of receiving the body 
and body and blood of Christ in the sacrament is not found in 
any of the Lutheran symbols, except the Formula of Concord, 
which appeared thirty-four years after Luther's death, and there- 
fore, cannot be regarded as essential to Lutheran confessional 
statement. But the term was in general use before that time by 
the Lutherans, and the idea does seem to be involved in the doc- 
trine of the objective sacrament. Luther says: + “Christ has not 
rejected all oral manducation but only a material manducation.” 
But by this idea of the sacramental reception of the body and 
blood of Christ with the mouth is only meant that there is an ac- 
tual receiving of the whole content of the sacrament. It is not 


*Conserv. Ref., p. 461. 
41D’ Aubigne’s Hist. of Ref., American Tract Soc. edition, Vol. Iv, p. 51. 
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meant that there is any physical eating of the body and blood of 
Christ. The Formula of Concord, after opposing the word “spirit- 
ually” to the Capernaitic idea, says:* “In this sense we also say that 
in the Holy Supper the body and blood of Christ are spiritually 
received, eaten, and drunken; although this participation occurs 
with the mouth, yet the mode is spiritual.” In the sacrament 
of the altar the word of God is made visible and tangible. It 
ought not to be any more difficult to see how that a spiritual par- 
ticipation of the sacrament is effected with the mouth, than to 
see how there may be a spiritual participation of the spoken 
word of God through the organ of hearing. All participation 
in Christ must be through some bodily sense. And why may 
it not be effected through touch and taste as well as through any 
other sense. We believe the Lord’s Supper was instituted be- 
cause Christ could give himself to us more effectively in this 
way than in abstract spiritual form. As if Christ were to say: 
“Handle me and see,” taste me and see, “and be not faithless 
but believing.” Our Lutheran theologians have never under- 
stood by this sacramental eating with the mouth, that there is a 
physical eating and assimilating into our bodies of the substance 
of the body and blood of Christ, but only such physical contact 
with the sacrameht as is necessary to awaken spiritual apprehen- 
sion and reception of the heavenly gift. 

(2.) But another point of controversy in this connection is 
as to what the unbelieving communicant receives. Our Lu- 
theran doctrine is that the unbeliever, if he presume to come to 
the holy communion, receives the same as the believer, that is, 
both receive the body and blood of Christ, since they are in the 
sacrament, but the believer receives them unto salvation, and 
the unbeliever unto condemnation. If there be objective con- 
tent in the sacrament, as our Church holds, true it is, that the 
unbelieving communicant is brought into actual contact with it. 
Martensen says: + “Unbelievers also who partake of the sacra- 
ment come into actual relation with the All-holy: and although 
we cannot say of them that they eat the sacrament, that is, 


*Dr. H. E. Jacob’s Translation, p. 620. 
tChristian Dogmatics, Edinburgh Edition, p. 439. 
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make it their food, yet we must say that they receive it.” The 
Calvinists teach that the unbeliever receives bread and wine and 
nothing more, and that only those who partake in faith receive 
the true sacrament. The sacrament is constituted by the word 
of God and not by the faith of the communicant. To say that 
the unbeliever receives only bread and wine is to say that un- 
belief can unmake a divine institution. It cannot be true. 
What God has ordained and appointed by his word no man can 
overturn. God by his word has ordained and appointed the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. It remains a sacrament in 
spite of unbelief. The Saviour did not say: This is my body, 
if ye believe; or this is my blood, if ye believe. But he said: 
This is my body, this is my blood. The unbeliever, therefore, 
who dares approach the table of the Lord, receives just what the 
Saviour'’s words appoint that the sacrament shall contain. It 
must be to his condemnation. “He that eateth and drinketh 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself if he discern not the 
body.” 

Ill. The importance of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. 

There are those who contend that little significance attaches 
to the different views of the Lord’s Supper, but that the whole 
matter should be relegated to the domain of the speculative, as 
having nothing to do with practical Christian life. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Both as to its method and as 
to its content, our Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper has 
important concerns for the practical in our Christian faith and 
life. 

1. As to method it concerns the authority of the word of 
God, and, therefore, the very groundwork of our Christian faith. 
This is manifest when we consider the principle of scriptural in- 
terpretation upon which our doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
stands. Luther’s contention for a literal interpretation of the 
words of the institution proceeds from his profound reverence 
for the word of God, and respect for its authority. The want of 
this is most disastrous. It cannot be denied that to Luther’s “Thus 
saith the Lord” his enemies opposed their own human reason- 
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ing. The opposition to Luther’s doctrine was from a rational- 
istic standpoint. Not all the enemies of the Lutheran doctrine 
are rationalists, but their method is rationalistic. With the Re- 
formation of the sixteenth century there was a breaking away 
from old doctrines and forms. The destructive instincts of men 
were awake. Men’s minds for so long time had been bound by 
a superstitious faith in the trusts of a tyrannical papacy, that 
when the liberation came there was great danger of a rebound 
from superstitious credulity to a rationalistic rejection of things 
vital to Christian faith and life. This rebound actually came. 
The opposition to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
was from this tendency. D’Aubigne, who was a Calvinist, says,* 
that if Luther had yielded at Marburg, where the one point of 
difference between him and Zwingli, was the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, “it might have been feared that the Reformation 
would have fallen into the extreme of rationalism.” He ac- 
knowledges Zwingli’s rationalistic tendency. True he ascribes 
to Luther a tendency toward popery, but the friends of Luther’s 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper do not believe that it was inspired 
by a lingering love which Luther had for popery, which the 
Calvinists have charged upon him, but by his loyalty to the 
word of God, and by a fear which he had of departing from its 
plain teaching. He apprehended danger in such a departure. 
Luther saw in the Lord’s Supper the embodiment of the deep 
things of God, the profound mystery of the atonement and of 
the new life. Dr. Krauth truthfully says:* “There is no process 
by which the doctrine of the Lutheran Church, in regard to the 
Lord's Supper, can be overthrown, which does not overthrow 
the entire fabric of the atonement.” It is a significant fact 
that since the above has been in print there has been made a 
determined attack upon the doctrine of the atonement, by the 
same processes, and from the camp of the same enemy, that 
came to the assault against Luther's doctrine of the Lord's Sup- 
per, notably by the Andover school of theology. And, further, 
it is noteworthy, that from the same source, and by the same 


*Hist. of Ref., Am. Tract Soc. Edit., Vol. Iv, p. 97. 
*Conserv. Ref., p. 585. 
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methods, has proceeded the attack of the higher criticism against 
the absolute authority of the sacred Scriptures themselves. If 
the methods of scriptural interpretation, employed from the time 
of Luther, against the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 
are conceded to be sound, there is nothing to prevent those 
using these methods, from overturning the very groundwork of 
our Christian faith. In the times of the Reformation Luther's 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper stood as a bulwark of the Church 
against the rationalistic tendency. When rationalism sought to 
enter the Lutheran temple, Luther met it at the threshold with 
his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper and barred the entrance. If 
it had not been for Luther’s unswerving loyalty to the divine 
word, and his unquestioning faith in its plain teaching, and his 
doctrine of the holy Supper which was.a sequence of these, ra- 
tionalism would have swept away the positive and the real from 
the doctrine and worship of the Church, and left only the bleak- 
ness and desolation of mere negations. In comparison with 
this even Roman Catholicism might be preferred. The rational- 
ism which afterward sprung up in the Lutheran Church was not 
fostered by the Lutheran principle. On the other hand Calvin- 
ism as a system, with its subjectivism, is rationalistic. Ration- 
alism in the Lutheran Church begins by being un-Lutheran. 
Rationalism in the Calvinistic churches, while in its conclusions 
it may make wide departures from the Calvinistic standards, yet 
in its spirit and in its method, finds such congeniality with the 
Calvinistic temper, that it can be only with great difficulty, if at 
all, dislodged. The present experience of the Presbyterian 
Church with the higher criticism is in proof of this. On the 
other hand, Lutheranism has not in it the virus of rationalism, 
and has come forth from its battles with this destroyer, with its 
system and its cardinal doctrines intact. Lutheranism, with the 
place it gives to the divine word, with its doctrine of faith, and 
of the Person of Christ, and of the atonement, and of the Lord’s 
Supper, possesses true unity and must be abiding. 

2. But the importance of our doctrine of the Supper is also 
manifest when we consider the content, when we consider what 
it offers to the communicant at the holy table. We dare not 
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offer less than the Saviour offered to the disciples in the institu- 
tion of the Supper, without loss of a most practical character, 
loss of true consolation, and of sanctifying power to the believer. 
According to our Lutheran faith there is effected in the sacra- 
mental communion a participation in the full benefit of the atone- 
ment, consequently the believer has, in this holy ordinance, a 
joyous assurance of forgiveness and reconciliation and the sweet 
peace of an unburdened conscience, all of which tends to the 
best results in spiritual growth and holy living. Luther, in his 
Small Catechism, says, that the benefits which we derive from 
eating and drinking in the I.ord’s Supper are pointed out in the 
words of the institution, “Given and shed for you for the re- 
mission of sins,” and adds: “Which words show us that for- 
giveness of sins, life, and salvation are granted to us in the sac- 
rament; for where there is forgiveness of sins there is also life 
and salvation.” We dare not think less concerning this holy 
communion without denying the words of Christ. If this or- 
dinance of the word of God is robbed of its power, is it not to 
the despoiling of the very word itself, with great loss to personal 
faith and life? According to the Roman Catholic the Lord's 
Supper is a mere performance, requiring no faith or personal 
concern in the communicant, but with a supernatural effect. 
According to the Zwinglian it is also a mere performance, but 
with a natural effect. Romanism holds to the extreme mirac- 
ulous or magical power of the sacrament. Zwinglianism holds 
to the extreme naturalistic view of its efficacy. Lutheranism is 
the true medium. While taking away its magical efficacy Lu- 
theranism conceives of the sacrament as a true communion with 
the divine, and as a true means of grace. Calvinism seeks to 
put the new wine of a spiritual presence into the old bottle of 
the Zwinglian figurative interpretation. It adds to the Zwinglian 
view the new ideas of the presence of the divine nature of Christ, 
mediated by the Holy Spirit, and of a sublimated faith reach- 
ing into heaven for the benefits which Christ has put in the sac- 
rament. But these ideas are extra-scriptural, and were doubt- 
less advanced to relieve Zwinglianism of its spiritual barrenness- 
Vor. XXVII. No. 2. 32 
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The Zwinglian’s supper is a mock supper. And the Calvinistic 
view, in making the whole power to rest in the faith of the com- 
municant, destroys the true consolation and satisfaction which 
the institution offers, because we might always remain in doubt 
as to whether our faith had been sufficient. Martensen says: * 
“It is the consolation of the objective sacrament that the bless- 
ing ‘is given to him who is weak in faith, and who has need of 
strengthening ; herein is just the comfort, that the Lord descends 
to us, comes to the help of our weakness; whereas the subjec- 
tive doctrine of the sacrament makes all to depend upon the 
perfection of our faith, and upon the frame of mind in which we 
are at the moment we partake of it, and it must lead to an 
anxious effort, a straining of every nerve by means of which 
the man endeavors to soar upward to heaven.” The subjective 
doctrine of the sacrament leads to an effort to work out our 
own salvation without the inspiring thought that it is God who 
worketh in us. It is therefore barren of true consolation. The 
Lutheran doctrine also secures deep personal concern in the 
communicant, but with a different result. It teaches that the 
gift of God is in the sacrament, and needs only to be partaken 
of since it is offered, and, therefore, inspires to the full assurance 
of faith. According to the Lutheran idea, the celebration of the 
Holy Supper is the highest act of worship. It is looked for- 
ward to with concern lest it should be profaned by personal un- 
fitness. It is celebrated with the profoundest reverence and de- 
votion. The solicitude of the Lutheran communicant as to per- 
sonal worthiness falsifies the charge,t made against our Church, 
that our view promotes the superstition of the ex opere operate 
power of the sacrament. The Lutheran believes, that in order 
to participate in the benefit of the sacrament, deep contrition 
and earnest living personal faith are required. He also believes 
that, because of what the sacrament contains, great guilt befalls 
those who trifle with it. Hence he does not come with indiffer- 
ence. Romanism and Zwinglianism alike promote indifference 
in the communicant. The Romanist can say: What need of 


*Christian Dogmatics, Edinburg edition, p. 439. 
+tShedd’s Hist. of Christian Doct., Vol. 2, p. 451. 
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concern, since the sacrament can effect my salvation without 
my concern? And the Zwinglian can say: What need of con- 
cern, since there is nothing supernatural in the sacrament? The 
Lutheran has concern because his doctrine apprehends both the 
heavenly gift and the fact that it does not avail unto his salva- 
tion, unless he approach the holy table with a godly sorrow on 
account of sin, with earnest faith which lays hold upon and ap- 
propriates Christ’s atonement, and with a sincere purpose to fol- 
low his Lord and Master. 

We believe, therefore, that our Lutheran doctrine of the Holy 
Supper is the scriptural doctrine, that it must follow from an un- 
qualified submission to the word of God, and that it contributes 
most to devotion, to living faith, and to the highest Christian 
life. Its great beauty and power consist in this, that it leaves 
the mystery of the Supper untouched, it does not depart from 
the words of the institution. There are many who say of our 
doctrine of the Supper, just as some said of Christ’s mystical 
words: “This is a hard saying, who can hear it?” Many 
stumble at this doctrine. The Lutheran Church has lost follow- 
ing because of this doctrine of the Supper, just as Christ lost fol- 
lowing because of his hard sayings. But it will be found that the 
true worshiper will not be satisfied with less. There is a deep 
hungering in our human hearts for the mystical and the super- 
natural. God has implanted in us a faith to lay hold on these. 
That which is presented to our understanding merely, that which 
can be comprehended, since it leaves nothing for faith, can not 
satisfy the religious nature of man. The enemies of the mysti- 
cal doctrine of the Supper in seeking to reduce the matter to 
logical formula, have robbed the scriptural Supper of its beauty, 
and of its power to console and satisfy the hungry human heart. 
We believe that our doctrine is the doctrine of the future, and 
that it is worthy of careful study, and of unqualified acceptance. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
MELANCHTHON AS THEOLOGIAN. 


By GEORGE F, BEHRINGER, D. D. 


The foundation of Melanchthon’s literary culture was laid in 
humanistic study. He lived and moved in this classical circle 
in all the branches of learning he investigated, both at Heidel- 
berg and at Tuebingen. 

It was not until he had completed the whole course of philo- 
sophical and philological studies, as then known,—to say noth- 
ing of his pursuits in law and medicine, not until he had re- 


ceived the Master’s degree (1514), that he turned his attention 


to the study of theology. He did this, partly to comply with 
the wishes of his parents, partly of his own inclination, from a 
practical, moral point of view, as he himself said: “I am con- 
scious that I never pursued the study of theology for any other 
reason than to better my life.” 

He attended the theological lectures at Tuebingen but exper- 
ienced no real satisfaction in the vain speculation and dialec- 
tic casuistries of the prevailing scholastic theology, as when one 
of its monkish instructors attempted to portray the doctrine of 
the Trinity on the blackboard! He profited more from his pri- 
vate study of the Holy Scriptures in the original, as well as from 
his reading the writings of the Church Fathers,—soon convinced 
that genuine biblical knowledge differed widely from that im- 
parted in the university lecture room. 

Melanchthon was at this time (1514-1518) an instructor 
(Repetent) in the theological seminary (Stift), and otherwise en- 
gaged in classical, literary work, but he neither taught, nor lec- 
tured in, theology. Hence it can not be said that he developed 
in his own mind any special theological system, or tendency. 
On the contrary, up to the time of his removal to Wittenberg 
(1518), he was repelled, rather than attracted, by the prevalent 
theology, controlled by the thought of Reuchlin and Erasmus, 
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that the Church might be reformed by the revival and influence 
of humanistic studies. 

It is generally known that Melanchthon was called to Witten- 
berg, as Professor of Greek, on the recommendation of his grand- 
uncle, Reuchlin. But it is not so well understood that Spalatin 
had earnestly recommended and that Luther had heartily en- 
dorsed another candidate. This was Peter Mosellanus, professor 
of Greek and Latin in the university of Leipzig. The decision 
was left with the Elector, who doubtless felt himself under ob- 
ligation to accept Reuchlin’s recommendation, since he had ap- 
plied to the latter for a proper candidate. 

On what a slender thread hung the appointment of Melanch- 
thon and his future cooperation with Luther! And what might 
have been the result had Mosellanus been selected, who, accord- 
ing to Luther’s subsequent testimony, afterwards developed a 
strong Erasmian tendency! Undoubtedly, an overruling and 
controlling Providence directed the course of affairs ! 

Yet some have maintained that, without the influence of Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon would not have advanced far beyond the path 
of the new classical learning, contenting himself with scholas- 
tic eminence alongside of Reuchlin and Erasmus. His inaug- 
ural address at Wittenberg (1518) is an index of the bent of his 
mind, as well as of his sphere of work. He lectured upon phi- 
losophical and philological themes, and his exegetical discourses 
upon New Testament authors were grammatical rather than 
theological. His Master’s degree (equivalent to the present Ph. 
D.) restricted him to the philosophical faculty. 

It was the mighty infiuence of Luther’s cause and personality 
that led Melanchthon to a profounder study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; that assisted him to a personal acquaintance with the 
Evangelical doctrines of salvation; that induced him to devote 
his life exclusively to the work of the Church and the school; 
and that enabled him to comprehend that the deliverance of the 
Church, as well as of the individual, could only be accomplished 
through the Gospel, though the classical learning might be of 
material assistance. And yet this transfer, or addition, in the 
line of study and occupation, was not a sudden, radical change. 
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lt was brought about by circumstances in the progress of the 
Reformation movement. 

The first decided impulse which Melanchthon received in this 
new direction was his experience as witness and counsellor at 
the Leipzig disputation. In his account to a university friend, 
(Ecolampadius, he exposed the weakness of the Roman Catholic 
champion, Dr. Eck. The latter replied in a savage attack upon 
the Wittenberg “grammarian,”’ whom he accused of ignorance 
in theology. Melanchthon, in turn, delivered an able answer, 
vindicating the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures, and 
maintaining the necessity of their correct interpretation. This 
led to his receiving the well-merited degree of Bachelor of The- 
ology (1519), and eventually to his transfer to the theological 
faculty (1526). Among the theses which he defended on the 
occasion of his promotion were the following: that it is truly 
catholic only to believe such articles as are founded in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and that it is furthermore not heretical to reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. 

All this was a remarkable achievement for one so young, and 
for one who had not received a strictly priestly training. The 
degree of Doctor of Theology he persistenly refused, declaring 
himself to be unworthy of so high an honor. He was never 
ordained to preach, and limited his efforts in this direction to 
Sunday morning expositions, in Latin, of the Gospels, for the 
benefit of foreign students, mostly Hungarians, unable to under- 
stand the German. The experience with Eck also led to an in- 
creased activity on Melanchthon’s part in the delivery of exe- 
getical lectures on New Testament books. 

With each succeeding disputation and publication Melanch- 
thon’s attachment to Luther and his cause was strengthened. 
During the latter’s temporary absence on the Wartburg, there 
fell on the former the whole burden of work and weight of re- 
sponsibility. Yet in this storm and stress period he developed 
his “Loct Communes” (1st edition, December, 1521). It was the 
first attempt to systematize the theology of the Evangelical 
Church. What the “Sentences” of Peter Lombard were to the 
mediaeval Church, the “Common Places” were to the Church of 
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the new era. They were the outgrowth and the summary of 
his lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, and they partake 
somewhat of the characteristics of a confession of faith. In 
them he develops the doctrine of justification as “the sum and 
substance of Christian teaching, which all men ought to know.” 
Luther said of it that, except the Scriptures, there was no work 
like this, and called it “an invincible little book, worthy not 
only of immortality, but also to be placed in the canon.” 
Whilst it was Luther's teaching it was Melanchthon’s composi- 
tion, and his merit that he systematized Luther’s doctrines, bas- 
ing them upon the Scriptures. In this, as in all his following 
works, he stands forth as the scientific founder of the evangeli- 
cal faith, as well as its defender against the theologians of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is said that the “Common Places” 
passed through five revisions and more than thirty editions, and 
that they were used as a text book of theology long after Me- 
lanchthon’s death. 

In the first edition of the Loct Communes Melanchthon omitted 
the dogmas of God, the Trinity, Creation, the Person of Christ, 
all of which had theretofore been the favorite themes of the 
scholastic theologians, and paid the greater attention to the doc- 
trines of man and his fall through sin. In this first edition he 
takes the extreme Augustinian predestinarian view, denying all 
freedom to the human will and man’s ability to coOperate in the 
work of grace, in terms almost as strong as Luther used in his 
treatise against Erasmus in 1525. But in the later editions of 
the “Common Places” he modified these and other views, teach- 
ing human cooperation in the work of conversion and sanctifi- 
cation, and “throwing the responsibility of perdition upon the 
disobedient will of the sinner.” 

Luther was dissatisfied with Melanchthon’s division of time 
between the philosophical and theological faculties. He plead 
with Spalatin to secure Melanchthon’s release from all but the- 
ological lectures, especially since he was receiving the paltry 
sum of 100 Gulden (about $400 in present values) for his double 
work. But Melanchthon himself was not willing to do so, and 
would rather have given up his theological lectures, for he held 
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that the future theologians of the Church should be well versed 
in the original languages of the Holy Scriptures. His refusal 
to comply with Luther’s request was the more remarkable as an 
evidence of his unselfishness, when it is remembered that his 
theological lectures were crowded, whilst his philosophical and 
philological discourses were not so well attended. 

But Luther persisted, knowing full well Melanchthon’s ability 
and desiring his powerful assistance in the work yet to be ac- 
complished. Luther appealed to the Elector to exert his in- 
fluence. The latter responded by raising Melanchthon’s salary 
to the amount of 100 Gulden; but without effect. Once more 
Luther appealed to his co-worker and to his civil ruler. The 
Elector responded by definitely appointing Melanchthon as full 
professor of theology (1526), with the increased compensation 
already promised, in addition to his professorship of Greek. Fi- 
nally he yielded, and to the close of his earthly career filled this 
double position, classical professor and lay theologian. 

The necessity of confirming the practical work of the Refor- 
mation led to a request, on the part of the Elector, to prepare a 
plan of instruction for the inspection of the schools and churches 
in the electorate. Two difficulties were in the way: it was nec- 
essary to establish a basis for reform in government without in- 
volving organic separation from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and plainly to express the fundamental truths of the Gospel 
without indulging in polemics against Roman Catholic errors. 
Melanchthon was entrusted with this important work (1527). 
In a masterly manner he presented the teachings of the Evan- 
gelical Church, devoting eighteen chapters to Christian doctrines, 
commenting on the Ten Commandments, the correct manner of 
Christian Prayer, of Tribulation, of the Sacrament of Baptism, 
and of the Sacrament of the Body, and Blood of Christ. Lu- 
ther warmly approved of the contents of these articles. 

Melanchthon’s contention at the Diet of Speyer (1529), that 
the Zwinglians should not be condemned without a hearing, did 
not involve their fraternal recognition; for this he had denied to 
them at Marburg. And later, at Augsburg, he would have 
nothing to do with the Reformed elements and their confessions. 
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Aside from fundamental theological differences, he was not in 
sympathy with their political tendencies, nor with Zwingli’s ad- 
mixture of philosophy with religion. 

Melanchthon can not justly be claimed by the Reformed as 
one of their representative theologians. True, Calvin declared 
that he was as intimately connected with Melanchthon, theolog- 
ically, as he was with his own bowels, organically! Yet noth- 
ing was farther from Melanchthon than the controlling principles 
of Calvin and his type of Reformed theologians, such as: the 
abstract enforcement of scripture authority, the unhistoric treat- 
ment of church doctrines, the emphasizing of congregational 
rights against ministerial authority, and the bare, formless, so- 
called spiritual order of worship. 

The crowning excellency of Melanchthon’s theological work 
was his part in the composition of what has been justly termed 
“one of the most splendid productions of the human mind—a 
masterpiece of Christian learning,” the Confession of Augsburg 
“In sentiment firm and evangelical it exhibits the theology of 
Luther, who, as Kahnis says, is the author of its contents; in 
tone, mild and conciliatory, it reflects the gentle spirit of Me- 
lanchthon, who, as likewise Kahnis says, is the author of its 
form.” * * «In itself considered the Augsburg Confession 
is in part a re-assertion of the doctrines of Christianity, as taught 
in and by the historical, Catholic, Apostolic Church, and in part 
a protest against the corruptions of Rome.” (Rev. Prof. J. W. 
Richard, D. D.) 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession (published in 1531), 
of which Melanchthon was the sole author and composer, ex- 
hibits his own spirit and method of treatment. It presents with 
great thoroughness and scientific learning, in direct and positive 
terms, based upon the Scriptures and human experience, a tri- 
umphant refutation of the attacks upon the Augustana. 

For thirty years the theological conflict raged about Melanch- 
thon’s person and work; until 1546, as the faithful coadjutor of 
the master-spirit, Luther; and from 1546 to 1560, as the sur- 
viving leader, the inheritor of the sacred trust, the furtherance of 
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gospel truth. “Diets,” “conferences,” “confessions,” “interims,” 
etc., succeeded each other in an almost endless chain! In 
peace and war, in pestilence and distress, among contending 
princes and quarrelsome theologians, in family troubles and uni- 
versity difficulties, burdened by a voluminous correspondence 
and straitened by a constant draft upon a generous hospital- 
ity,—it is a marvel that a mild spirit in a frail body could so 
long bear the strain! 

In his endeavors to reconcile opposing tendencies he made con- 
cessions to all; and yet not from lack of principle, nor from want 
of conscientious convictions. It cannot be proven that he wilfully 
sacrificed any vital element of gospel truth. If any one of the 
so-called fighting theologians had defended the Lutheran cause, 
from 1530 to 1560, in the many conferences with Romanists, 
Calvinists and Zwinglians, it would have been said: no wonder 
there is no satisfactory result. But that the irenical Melanch- 
thon did not suceed, is evidence sufficient that a harmonious 
cooperation of the conflicting forces was simply impossible. 
Thence forward separate church organizations, representing dis- 
tinct organic doctrinal tendencies, became a historic necessity. 

Whatever errors of judgment, mistakes in action, or modifi- 
cations of doctrine he committed, were the outcome of the con- 
trolling principles which dominated his theological thinking. 
He was a many-sided, thoroughly educated man. He was nat- 
urally averse to harsh treatment and extreme measures. His 
manifold intercourse with the world had confirmed in him a con- 
stitutional tendency not to insist arbitrarily upon the highest re- 
sults, but to seek the best possible terms under surrounding cir- 
cumstances. His classical humanitarianism preserved him from 
fanatical iconoclasm, as well as from dogmatic excesses, though 
it did not seem to shield him from the mad hatred of extreme 
partisan theologians. This principle influenced his theological 
methods. 

It has been well said that Melanchthon’s theological world of 
thought sprang from Luther’s soul. But he made it his own 
and gave to it scientific form and expression. The Protestant 
principle of free investigation and Scripture research found in 
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him a practical advocate. Hence his dogmatic system was not 
a fixed and finished production, but ever subject to revision ac- 
cording to his expanding knowledge and increasing light. The 
character of his mind was flexible, progressive, scholarly. He 
was preserved from scholastic speculations and philosophical va- 
garies by his practical moral and religious common sense! 

Melanchthon was no original speculative theologian, in that 
he developed a perfect system from one controlling idea or doc- 
trine ; he was neither speculative nor mystical. Neither was he 
an abstract theorizer. In fact, he often avoids difficult theologi- 
cal problems and contents himself with that which tends to edi- 
fication, and which is practically useful and intelligible. His 
was a receptive nature, which sought and appropriated rich 
treasures from church traditions, historic writings, and present 
developments, subjecting all to the touch-stone of the Scriptures. 
He aimed to mentally digest and theologically systematize the 
gospel truths which the Reformation brought to light, for the 
purpose of instruction and edification. He was clear and true; 
preéminently a teacher, ¢#e teacher of his nation. 

Peculiar to Melanchthon is his view of the Church, not only 
as an assembly of saints, but as the highest moral communion 
on earth. The Church must be active in cultivating spiritual 
righteousness, and hence must have a real existence correspond- 
ing to her divine purpose. Hence the peace of the Church 
transcends in importance the interests of controversy, for with- 
out her tranquillity there can be no growth along this line. 
The necessity of a united church organization, the historic con- 
tinuity of her development, the meaning of churchly authority, 
found in him a ready advocate. Firmly and deeply rooted as he 
was in the Scriptures, he viewed the Church, its government, 
doctrines and cultus with cecumenical eyes and a conservative 
spirit. He remained in connection with the historic life of the 
Christian Church of all the ages, convinced that any party or 
tendency that seeks nothing in the past has nothing to look for 
in the future. It was this conservative, cecumenical spirit which 
animated Melanchthon in his dealings with the Roman Catholic 
and different Protestant parties, and which renders intelligible 
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his concessions on the right hand and on the left, so long as the 
continuity of the historic Church life might be preserved on the 
basis of gospel truth. 

This feeling for and attachment to the Church Melanchthon 
had inherited from a pious ancestry. His father, on his death 
bed (1507), forseeing the troublous times that were coming, 
solemnly exhorted his loved ones never to separate themselves 
from the membership of the Church. And his mother, on the 
occasion of his last interview with her (1529), gave utterance to 
her anxiety as to his standing in the Church, whose petitions 
she still offered. Finding nothing superstitious or unscriptural 
in them, she received from him the assurance that he had not 
forsaken the true Church of Christ, and that she might continue 
to adhere to what she had believed and practiced. Moved by 
this feeling of filial respect for the past, and animated by a liv- 
ing consciousness of his connection with the saints of all ages, 
Melanchthon could sincerely repeat, to his dying day, the prayer 
of his Lord and Master: “That they may all be one, even as 
thou, Father, art in me.” It was for this reason that he was 
conservative in matters of worship and government, rejecting 
whatever might be in direct conflict with the word of God. 

Melanchthon agrees with Luther in the doctrine of the uni- 
versal priesthood of all believers, and is himself a true priest of 
God, though not ordained by the hands of man. To him the 
office of the ministry is divinely appointed, and in its historical 
growth it has developed a form of government which he sought 
to preserve. If his counsels had prevailed the episcopal order 
would in all probability have been continued in the Evangelical 
Churches of Germany, not as of divine right, but as of human 
arrangement and practical utility. As late as 1559 he indulged 
the hope that the episcopate, with the aid of provincial synods, 
would reéstablish a united national church, or churches, in Ger- 
many. The theory which did prevail, the king or prince being 
the supreme bishop; the consistory, an executive committee ; 
and the superintendents, local church inspectors, has not tended 
to the development of the Church's powers and abilities. For 
the most part the state has used the Church to subserve its own 
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ends. The establishment of local and provincial synods, during 
the present century, has mitigated the evils of the old arrange- 
ment, but it has not abolished them. The Evangelical Churches 
of Germany are in the hands of the state. 

Personally, in his dealings with the civil rulers and the theo- 
logical leaders, Melanchthon occupied a unique position. And 
because of his conservative, irenical and cecumenical disposition 
he commands the respect of Christendom. The threefold princi- 
ple which controlled him as a man, a scholar, and a theologian, 
may be termed Evangelical Knowledge, Evangelical Mediation, 
Evangelical Union. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
DIVINE HEALING, OR FAITH CURE. 
By Rev. WILLIAM E, HULL, A. M. 


That the mind acts upon the body through its three-fold 
states of intellect, emotion and volition is a fundamentally recog- 
nized fact. This truth, often admitted, at times forgotten, and 
perhaps more frequently neglected, is a basal thought in the 
consideration of the subject of divine healing. That the state 
of the mind exerts an enormous influence, for good or evil, upon 
the body with which it is associated, extending to sensations, 
movements and organic functions, must be admitted without 
controversy. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MIND ON THE BODY. 


This principle was recognized in medico-therapeutics more 
than a century ago. Muzer, in a medical work published in 
Germany in 1771 writes: “Expectation of the action of a rem- 
edy often causes us to experience its operation before-hand.” 
John Hunter, an Englishman, in his lectures on surgery (1786-7), 
delivered a few years later than the appearance of Muzer’s work 
in Germany, declared: “I am confident that I can fix my at- 
tention to any part until I have a sensation in that part.” Jo- 
hannes Miiller as decidedly as John Hunter expresses himself in 
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regard to the influence of expectation in these words: “It may 
be stated as a general fact, that any state of the body, which is 
conceived to be approaching and which is expected with certain 
confidence, will be prone to ensue, as a mere result of that idea.” 
He only makes one condition, namely, “if it do not lie beyond 
the bounds of possibility.” Thus, we notice, that Miiller ad- 
mits the induction of physical derangement of the body by the 
power of the imagination, while Muzer claims that expectancy 
in the imagination often causes the action of a remedy to be 
experienced beforehand. 

These principles of psycho-physical action and reaction have 
been developed to voluminous proportions in our own day by 
distinguished minds in the medical profession. 

Dr. Baird, an English authority (1841) by his investigations 
of the influence of the mind upon the body, gives this statement 
as to the influence of the imagination, or expectation: The 
oftener patients are hypnotized from association of ideas and habit, 
the more susceptible they become, and in this way they are lia- 
ble to be affected entirely through the imagination. Thus, if 
they consider or imagine that there is something doing, although 
they do not see it, from which they will be affected, they will 
become affected: but on the contrary, the most expert hypno- 
tist in the world may exert all his endeavors in vain, if the party 
does not expect it, and mentally and bodily comply and thus 
yield to it.” 

Dr. Daniel H. Tuke, M. D., F. R. C. P., LL. D., of our own 
day in his work on the “Influence of the Mind on the Body,” 
says: “The imagination in its broad medical sense, which when 
properly understood and guided, is a complex mental power of 
the greatest interest and importance. With this form of imag- 
ination are closely associated expectation, belief, faith, imitation, 
sympathy and hope, some of these states involving the feelings 
more than others. The most superficial examination of the 
sense in which the term imagination is employed by metaphy- 
sicians on the one hand, and popularly and medically on the 
other will reveal the wide difference which exists between the 
two. In truth, as regards the present inquiry it signifies in pop- 
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ular and medical language that a man imagines certain bodily 
phenomena to have occurred which have not: or it is meant 
that certain bodily phenomena, which really have occurred, owe 
their existence solely to the influence of his imagination. The 
signification of the term contained in the first clause is too often 
assumed to be the whole truth. That the second clause is al- 
most, if not altogether, lost sight of. Because effects are pro- 
duced and cures performed by means of a mental condition 
called the imagination, it is constantly assumed that these re- 
sults are imaginary, in other words, that they are ‘all fancy.’ 
This is much to be deplored, and one of the objects we have in 
view is to dispel so mischievous an error. It is generally im- 
plied that these phenomena are of a merely functional character, 
more or less dependent on the state of the mind, more espe- 
cially the will, and that a change of mental condition has been 
naturally followed by a change in the phenomena, although ap- 
parently physical. Such is the broad definition of the imagina- 
tion as it presents itself to the mind, when employed in refer- 
ence to medical facts of every-day occurrence. It matters little 
to the patient by what name the remedy is called, whether ‘im- 
agination’ or some of the many ‘pathies’ of the day. It is em- 
phatically a case in which, ‘a rose by any other name will smell 
as sweet.’ But to the practitioner it ought to matter a great 
deal: it ought to be a question of extreme interest.” 

Dr. Tuke gives as an illustration of his definition, one which 
may be easily grasped by the common mind, which is as follows: 
“When a person, on swallowing a bread pill in the belief that it 
possesses aperient properties, is purged, it is said to be through 
his imagination, the mental condition present yielding, on analy- 
sis, a definite direction of thought to the intestinal canal, such 
leading idea exciting the same peristaltic action as would have 
been induced by castor oil. By the fictitious pill, an idea is 
suggested to the mind, which recalls the sensation experienced 
on a former occasion, when,a real pil! was taken: this central 
sensation, which is referred to the peripheral terminations of the 
sensory nerves of the intestines is reflected on to the motor 
nerves supplying the muscular walls of the alimentary canal, 
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and they contract in consequence. It is true that in most in- 
stances the effect produced would not be so sure, or so great, as 
when the action of the intestinal muscles is directly excited by 
purgatives.” : 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE HIGHER MENTAL STATES—ALL REFLEXIVE. 


I could at length portray the results of the mind’s effect upon 
the body by the phases of the imagination under the states of 
expectation, belief, faith, imitation, sympathy and hope, but in 
the limits of this article must confine my pen to a few indica- 
tions that will be food for thought. 

Probably no simpler example of the power of expectation 
can be given than the one so common in occurrence, when med- 
icine is confronting the patient, who exclaims, “The thought of 
taking it makes me sick.” When belief is intense, the imagina- 
tion arises from a mere idea, image or conception, to an irresis- 
tible conviction. Doubt is excluded and faith is all powerful. 
Sympathy and imitation are twins. A mind ex rapport with an- 
other mind illustrates this statement. One who sympathizes 
with another is likely to experience in himself the same condi- 
tions. “We laugh with those who laugh and weep with those 
who weep.” And if one gape, when he sees another gape, it is 
because the idea is forcibly presented to his mind, and thus pro- 
duces analogous acts. We may simply think of the act, and the 
same effect is produced. There! I have while I write. I won- 
der how far the contamination will extend to my readers. Many 
will recall the old story of the wager of a wag that he could go 
into a bar-room and cause every person to yawn. He won the 
wager by entering the room and stretching himself and yawn- 
ing with audible accompaniment until every one became infected. 
Hope, in its limitation to this world, caused St. Paul in address- 
ing the Corinthians to say: “If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable,” while Cowper 
mediates thus: ‘ 

‘‘Hope! let the wretch once conscious of the joy, 
Whom now despairing agonies destroy, 
Speak, for he can tell, and none so well as he, 
What treasures centre, what delights in thee.”’ 
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Without hope in the imagination the world becomes a desert, 
the present a barren waste, the body a withered leaf. 


ERRONEOUS LIMITATION OF MIND. 


A common error is the limitation of the power of influence 
of the mind upon the body to the function of the will, but emi- 
nent medico-psychical authority makes the influence three times 
three-fold, substantiated by unimpeachable proofs, which com- 
plexity of influences may be indicated by the following formula : 

| Voluntary Muscles, 


Intellect upon , Involuntary Muscles, 
| Organic Functions. 


| Voluntary Muscles, 
Emotions upon - Involuntary Muscles, 
| Organic Functions. 


| Voluntary Muscles, 
Volition upon _—_ + _Involuntary Muscles, 
! Organic Functions. 

Sir John Forbes, who thoroughly investigated the use of this 
force in the cure of disease, declares that “nature can cure dis- 
seases without assistance from art.” He adduces, as a proof, that 
cure, among uncivilized nations of ancient and modern times, 
under the sole influence of magic charms, or other practices, has 
been effective. 

In such a broad investigation into psycho-physical phenomena 
it becomes a settled principle that the influence of mind upon 
body is no transient power. Dr. Tuke summarizes such inves- 
tigations into two conclusions, as follows: 

1. “That in fealth it may exalt the sensory functions, or 
suspend them altogether: excite the nervous system so as to 
cause the various forms of convulsive action of the voluntary 
muscles, or depress it so as to render them powerless: may 
stimulate or paralyze the muscles of organic life and the proces- 
ses of nutrition and secretion causing even death. 

2. “That in disease it may restore the functions which it 
takes away in health, re-innervating the sensory and motor 
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nerves, exciting healthy vascularity and nervous power, and as- 
sisting the vis medicatrix naturae to throw off diseased action 
or absorb morbid deposits. 

These psycho-therapeutic principles as laid down by the 
medical profession are eminently essential to an understanding of 
this question from an ecclesiastical standpoint. 


VALID LIMITATIONS. 


That imagination and faith can and do exert some influence 
over disease no one can dispute. The great question is, What 
is the extent of this influence; what are its limitations ? 

The inquiry has two practical bearings: one on the practical 
employment of this power in medicine, and the other on the 
truth of alleged miraculous cures. 

The intelligent physican recognizes and admits these psycho- 
therapeutic principles, but says that, “faith can never be placed 
on a par with the action of a drug like jalap, the effect of which 
is certain and independent of faith or belief, which will act 
equally upon the intelligent as upon the ignorant, whereas faith 
can not be resorted to in a case in which the patient possesses 
such knowledge as prevents his power to believe that he will be 
cured by mz/. He may know very well that faith alone will cure, 
as an abstract truth, but for himself he cannot have faith in faith 
alone. As a fact medical men are least easily relieved by medi- 
cine, because they want faith and are too thoughtful.” 


An eminent medical friend has set before my mind this dis- 


tinction, that while functional disorders more readily yield to the 
influence of mind power, yet, that there is little or no power ex- 
erted for restoration in cases of organic disease. Again, that 
functional disorders have their duplicate symptoms in organic 
diseases, and that it is at times difficult in diagnosis to determine 
whether the trouble is functional or organic. Then, if this be 
difficult for a skilled practitioner, how much more so for the faith 
healer to determine the name he gives to the disease he claims 
to have cured by special power from God! Can we not see how 
easily it would be for him to say he had cured an organic dis- 
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ease, when he had only read the malady from the duplicate 
symptoms of some functional disorder ? 


FAITH-HEALING. 


The faith-healers ignore these principles and ascribe all cura- 
tive power to divinity, conditioned only by the means employed 
in apostolic times, and as declared in James 5 : 14,15: “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for the elders of the church; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of 
the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save the sick and the 
Lord shall raise him up: and, if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” 

Their position is stated succinctly by one of their leading 
representatives, R. Kelso Carter, as follows: “ ‘Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever,’ is a tremendous declara- 
tion. Now, we have seen, that the promises of God most un- 
deniably contain the assurance of physical health, on condition 
of obedience. These promises have not been outlawed by time. 
We cannot throw them away without sacrificing the decalogue 
and the moral law. An unbroken line of leaders, kings and 
prophets carry them down to the present gospel dispensation, 
and they are ours to-day. In 2 Corinthians I : 20 we read, ‘For 
all the promises of God in him are yea, and in him Amen, unto 
the glory of God by us.’ These are included in the all, there- 
fore they are yea and Amen in Christ, and therefore are based 
upon his vicarious atonement. The conditions to-day are the 
same as of old. We must believe and obey. Belief is faith, and 
obedience is works. ‘Faith without works is dead,’ so belief and 
simple obedience cannot be separated. When Naaman joined 
his obedience to his belief, and dipped in Jordan, faith and works 
were united. It is ever so.” ' 


THE PRACTICE. 


From the same authority I quote a resume of the practice of 
faith healing : 

1. “Faith healers believe in the use of means. The scrip- 
tural means are always employed: (1) Laying on of hands; (2) 
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Anointing with oil; (3) The prayer of faith, They also be- 
lieve in occasional leadings of the Spirit to employ other means, 
which may be inherently efficacious or not.” 

2. “No one is advised by any prominent leader or teacher to 
lay aside all medicines, unless he can do so with perfect spon- 
taneity. Forced abstinence is will power, not faith.” 

3. “Faith in the patient is regarded as necessary, when the 
individual is responsible, even the man ‘borne of four’ and let 
down through the roof had to obey the command to rise. Rare 
exceptions are known where the individuals have not been aware 
of the prayer offered in their behalf. These can be included 
under general answers to prayer. They are certainly conclu- 
sively against the supposition of any subjective condition of the 
patient.” 

4. “A perfect consecration of the whole spirit, soul and body 
is strongly urged. It would be almost blasphemous to ask for 
healing with any other view than the entire devotement to God 
of the renewed powers. Hence the universal experience of 
spiritual blessings in those who seek to be healed.” 

5. “Inquirers are instructed to believe that they do receive, 
when the Spirit witnesses within, that their consecration and 
obedience are complete, and the prayer has been offered. ‘What 
things soever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them,’ is the warrant for acting out the 
belief: that is, acting as if you were well. The leaders in this 
movement have themselves received life and health while follow- 
ing this same plan of action and therefore give this advice with 
all knowledge and honesty.” 

6. “The laying on of hands, prayer, and anointing are dis- 
tinctively taught to be of no efficacy in themselves, any more 
than Jordan was to Naaman. But it is held that ‘to obey is 
better than sacrifice.’ ” 

7. “Those who fail to get saved, and those who fail to be 
healed, afford no argument against the continuance of preach- 
ing or praying. Lists of failures are not kept in either case ; 
and the real reason lies in the fact that the doctrines of Chris- 
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tianity are not founded on phenomena, but upon the word of 
God alone.” 
8. “All who weigh the meaning of words counsel the use of 


‘such terms as will be mutually intelligible. A man who is ex- 


ercising faith, but whose symptoms continue, is advised to say 
I believe, and not I feel.” 

g. “It is taught that Satan can tempt to sickness precisely as 
he can tempt to inward sin, by producing a symptom. He can 
consistently advise the use of medicine to one who is striving 
to fix his faith upon God alone: especially when he thinks that 
the remedy will prove unavailing. In any case such action is 
more consistent in him than that of those good people who 
profess to believe that it is the will of God for them to suffer, 
and at the same time spend time and wealth for every conceiva- 
ble medicine in the attempt to defeat that will by getting well.” 

10. “Finally, it is distinctively taught that divine healing, 
like every branch of salvation, is a matter of personal experience: 
and as such is not susceptible of perfectly logical explanation to 
the unbeliever. To him all such things are ‘foolishness’ but to 
us who believe they become ‘the power of God.’ Every saved 
or healed man can testify from his heart: ‘One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now I see, though he may utterly 
fail to convince the Scribes or Pharisees.” 


MR. CARTER’S CONCLUSION. 


“True or false, there is no belief rising more swiftly before the 
churches everywhere than that of Divine Healing. There are 
over thirty ‘faith homes’ in America to-day. In England, and 
on the continent of Europe, can be found a larger number, some 
of them commodious institutions, with a history of many de- 
cades of years. In June, 1885, an international conference on 
this subject assembled in London, composed of delegates from 
all parts of the world: and the great agricultural hall was taxed 
to its utmost to accommodate the serious crowds that flocked 
to hear. During the last two seasons a number of conventions 
have been held in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, Detroit and elsewhere, in all of which divine healing 
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has claimed an important part. The mass of evidence offered, 
the multitude of witnesses arising, and the words of Scripture 
on the subject, demand at least a respectful hearing and invite 
the closest scrutiny into the doctrine and practice of divine 
healing.” 

PHENOMENA OF REMARKABLE CURES. 


No one of intelligence can be so irrational as to deny the 
phenomena of remarkable cures, which are beyond the power 
of the human mind to clearly define. 

Prince Hohenlohe, born in 1794 in Waldenberg, and after- 
ward a Roman Catholic Bishop of Sardica, no doubt, effected 
many cures in his remarkable career. 

Nor was it a mere myth or superstition that Father Matthew 
was’ successful in relieving the sick. 

Knock Chapel in Ireland undoubtedly was a Mecca from 
which much suffering humanity departed with renewed powers 
of being. 

Many of the multitudes of pilgrims infirm and disabled, who 
have journeyed full of faith to the grotto of “Our Lady” at 
Lourdes in France, “where in 1858 the Virgin Mary is believed 
in the Catholic world, to have revealed herself to a peasant girl,” 
have been cured of diseases, with which medical practitioners 
have been unsuccessful. There is, perhaps, no ground for denial 
that the use of the water from this spring, which is conveyed to 
distant parts of the world, is followed by many recoveries. 

Throughout Catholic countries there are records, legends and 
crutches of those who, as Dr. Tuke says, “there is no reason 
to doubt have been cured and relieved of contracted joints by 
the prayers offered at some shrine, or by the supposed efficacy 
of their relics.” 

Nor is there any reason to deny that cures have been effected 
“without the use of medicine, and in answer to prayer,” by the 
distinguished leaders of the so-called faith-healers of Protestant- 
ism, among whom are counted Rev. W. E. Boardman with his 
“Nursery of Faith” or “Bethshan,” as the home is called in the 
North of London; Dr. Charles Cullis, of Boston, who has made 
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the resort at Old Orchard, Maine, famous; and Rev. A. B. Simp- 
son with his retreat at New York called “Barachah Home.” 


LIMITATIONS. 


1. The “faith-healers” cannot parallel the mighty works of 
Christ, or his apostles. Yet they claim that “the age of mira- 
cles is not past.” That the Master never contemplated or pro- 
posed any post-apostolic gulf of impotence and failure, but 
that man’s unbelief and sin have made it. The Church’s own 
corruption has caused it, but that Christ never desired or provi- 
ded for it. Nor should aught be diminished by his seeming ab- 
sence: for “greater works shall ye do, because I go to my 
Father.” 

2. The faith-healers can exhibit no supremacy over pagans, 
magnetizers, spiritualists, clairvoyants, mind-curers, etc. To 
this it is replied by Dr. Simpson: “We will not deny that while 
some of the manifestations of spiritualism are undoubtedly 
frauds there are many that are unquestionably supernatural and 
are produced by forces for which physical science has no expla- 
nation. It is no use to try to meet this terrific monster spiritu- 
alism, in which, as Joseph Cook says, is, perhaps the greatest 
‘if’ of our immediate future in England and America, with the 
the hasty and shallow denial of the facts, or their explanation as 
tricks of legerdemain. They are undoubtedly real and super- 
human. They are ‘spirits of devils working miracles’ gathering 
men for Armageddon. They are the revived forces of the 
Egyptian magicians, the Grecian oracles, the Roman _haru- 
spices, the Indian medicine men. They are net divine, they 
are less than omnipotent—but they are more than human. Our 
Lord has expressly warned us of them: and their very existence 
renders it the more imperative that we should be able to pre- 
sent against them—like the rod of Moses, which swallowed the 
the magicians’ and at last silenced their limited power—the liv- 
ing forces of a holy Christianity in the physical as well as the 
spiritual world.” 

Surely this is a weak mystical accounting for phenomena 
which psycho- medical authority places within the realm of rea- 
son and law. 
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3. The faith-healers must embrace the “gift of tongues” 
and “power to overcome malignant poisons,’ according to 
Christ’s last promise in Mark, ch. 16: 17, 18, “And these signs 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall they cast out 
devils: they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 

To the limitation, if the gift of tongues has ceased, so in the 
same way has the power over disease, they reply: “We cheer- 
: fully accept the severe logic; we cannot afford to give up one of 
the promises. We admit our belief in the presence of the 
Healer in all the chartsmata of the Pentécostal church. We 
see no reason why a humble servant of Christ, engaged in the 
Master’s work, may not claim in simple faith the power to resist 
malaria and other poisons and malignant dangers: and we 
believe the gift of tongues was only withdrawn from the early 
Church as it was abused for vain display, or as it became unnec- 
essary for practical use through the rapid evangelization of the 
world: and it will be repeated as soon as the Church will hum- 
bly claim it for the universal diffusion of the Gospel. Indeed 
instances ate not wanting now of its apparent restoration in 
missionary labors both in India and Africa.” 

4. Asto the many cases of failure, they reply: “That they 
may be accounted for through defective knowledge or unbelief, 
failure to follow consistently the teachings of the word and the 
Spirit, or for a deeper spiritual discipline—the same as failures in 
the spiritual life from the same or similar causes.” 

5. As to the claim that God made all means for our use, and 
has opened to man’s mind remedial discovery, they reply: (1) 
God has not prescribed medicine. (2) He has prescribed an- 
other way in the name of Jesus. (3) The provisions of grace 
are of faith—not of works. 

6. As to death, they reply: Why should faith go farther 
than God’s word. The word places a limit to human life and 
all that scriptural faith can claim is a sufficiency of health and 
strength for our life-work, and within its fair limits.” 
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RESUME. 

I must draw these pros and cons to an end. 

First. By the caution of Dr. Tuke, who says: “Too fre- 
quently, no doubt, have combatants on this question debated the 
subject as if there were two rival camps in the field, as if, in 
short, there were no alternative between knavery and miracles : 
whereas if the principle of psycho-therapeutics be true the vast 
mass of alleged supernatural cures admit of other interpretation.” 

SECONDLY. By the conclusions of Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, a 
student of broad and deep research upon this question: (1) All 
the faith healers really can accomplish, can be paralleled with 
out assuming any supernatural causes, and a formula can be 
constructed out of the elements of the human mind which will 
give as high average results as their prayers and anointings. 
(2) None can demonstrate that God cannot work through sec- 
ond causes, bringing about results which, when they come, ap- 
pear to be entirely natural, but which would not have come, ex- 
cept through special providence, or in answer to prayer.” 

THIRDLY. Let it be remembered that the apostles did not 
heal all the sick, even among their friends. Paul said: “Tro- 
phimus I left at Miletus sick,” and Matthew Henry truly re- 
marks, “By which it appears that though the apostles healed all 
manner of diseases miraculously, for the confirmation of their 
doctrine, yet they did not exert that power upon their own 
friends, lest it should have looked like a collusion. None of their 





friends were ever delayed in receiving salvation through faith in 
Christ. 

The apostles did not found faith-healing hospitals and make 
that work the chief interest and main attraction, even in their 
day, when medicine was not a science, and was little more than 
the art of nursing. 

The gospel of healing—healing to the body as well as the 
soul—as a theory is certainly captivating, available and inex- 
pensive, were it not for its limitations in practice. 

In practice the faith-healers feed the mind upon impressions 
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and statements extravagant and mystical, which put the mint 
mark of fanaticism on their followers. 

They discount true rational science and religion, which only 
preserve (in the words of Sidney Smith), “the intervals between 
churches and asylums as far as possible.” 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


By Rev. Epwin HEyYL DELK. 


It is a healthful moment in the history of a human soul when 
it pauses to consider the strong and weak elements of its per- 
sonality. It is a sane and essential quality in generalship to ac- 
quaint oneself with the strong and weak points of one’s fight- 
ing force. In neither case is it an hour of exaltation and dash. 
It is not a moment of laudation and flattery. It is a sober hour 
in which any soul pauses to estimate its forces and limitations, 
and balances the probabilities of victory or defeat. 

The Christian Endeavor Society, like every other human in- 
stitution, is not perfect in its organization, action, or spirit. To 
acknowledge that it has weaknesses may not be pleasant, but it 
points to a sober and prophetic adjustment of its splendid powers. 

I do not care to write of the weaknesses as existing, but 
rather point them out as dangers threatening the movement. 

The first danger I wish to caution against is Phariseeism ; the 
second is Egotism ; and the third is /ndifferentism. 


PHARISEEISM. 

The Pharisees were an ancient Jewish party who paid scru- 
pulous regard to tradition and to the observance of all external 
forms and ceremonies, and in so doing were led to separate 
themselves from the other Jews. They were formalists in relig- 
ion. Henry Ward Beecher has thus defined the modern coun- 
ter-part, “A Pharisee is one who worships instruments. Who- 
ever believes that churches, or books, or institutions, or customs, 
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are more valuable than men is a Pharisee.” In a word, Phari- 
seeism is punctiliousness in the performance of the external du- 
ties of religion. Is this a danger in the Christian Endeavor 
Society? I think it is. The pledge which is. the backbone of 
the Society, but only the armor of the Endeavorer, sets him 
apart as the member of a special order of Christians in the 
Church. The pledge makes certain specific, rightful demands of 
the members of a society, such as constant church-going, lead- 
ing in public prayer, the public presentation of testimony in its 
religious gatherings, the daily reading of the Bible, and a monthly 
public consecration. These are rightful, but they are certainly 
not obligatory upon all Christians. Religion is something more 
than church-going, Bible-reading, leadership in prayer, speech- 
making and keeping pledges. These are the external signs of 
religious interest. A man may do them all and yet be as dry 
religiously as the bed of a mountain stream in January. The 
exaltation of the pledge, as the measure of fidelity, puts the em- 
phasis on an external duty rather than on an internal state. 
There lies the danger of making a religious prig out of very or- 
dinary material. The monthly consecration service may become 
the purely formal performance of an expected duty. The spirit 
of Phariseeism quickly follows the punctilious performance of 
mere external requirements. It is not alone the work of the 
meeting, but the life outside, that determines the genuineness 
of one’s consecration to Christ. The “holier than thou” fever is 
easily contracted. Beware! 
EGOTISM. 

The Christian Endeavor Society is not an end in itself. It 
exists for the upbuilding of the Church. The United Society 
has grown to such proportions and made its gatherings and pub- 
lications so attractive, that we face the danger of making it the 
chief point of attraction in all our Christian institutions. “We 
are the society of the Church” is a frequent claim made by this 
young giant. It has come so quickly to place and power, that 
the older and more staid societies of the Church are overawed 
by its bumptiousness. The earlier young people's organizations, 
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such as the King’s Daughters, the King’s Sons, the Children’s 
Mission Bands, and the various aid societies are threatened with 
absorption by this insatiable young Hercules of the Church. 
Some of the Christian Endeavor Societies have actually pro- 
posed to enlist all the members of these other societies under its 
multitudinous committees, and put them to work with higher 
efficiency. Modesty is not a characteristic of a number of our 
societies. From the claim “We are the society of the Church” 
it is not a far cry to—“We are the Church.” I do not think any 
society openly makes any such ridiculous claim, but there is a 
danger that in some congregations many of the young people 
may be made to think so by the conduct of the Endeavor soci- 
ety. Let me propose a revelatory test. If you could attend 
but one meeting on Sunday evening, endeavorer, your society's 
meeting, or the church service, which would you attend? 
To which are you pledged first? To the church service, of 
course, but how many, without stopping to think, imagine that 
it would be their first duty to attend the Endeavor meeting. 


INDIFFERENTISM. 


It seems strange that a society so filled with enthusiasm 
should be indifferent to any essential feature of church life. I 
do not bring indifferentism as a charge but present it as a danger 
arising from the very largeness of the society’s aims. First, in- 
difference towards denominational history, life and responsibility. 
The first distinction of the society is its interdenominational 
affiliations. This is commendable, but it is easy to neglect the 
duty close at hand for the dazzling possibility of the far future. 
Although the framers of the society’s pledge and constitution 
emphasize denominational and congregational loyalty, yet, of 
necessity, their publications and great conventions can not coun- 
tenance, or present, any denominational teaching or propaganda. 
They expect the pastor and leaders of the local societies to take 
care of the denominational training and work. Now the truth 
is, the pastor, or leaders, have little or no opportunity in the 
average endeavor meeting to do any such thing. The topics 
and service are so arranged that the introdution of historical or 
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doctrinal instruction seems like an intrusion and creates a jar in 
the smooth running of the service. We all see how necessary 
it is that young people should be informed and interested in the 
history, the life, and the work of their respective denominations. 
Denominationalism is something which has its roots in great 
scriptural, historic and psychic differences of constitution. Be- 
lief always precedes conduct. For a man to say “one church is 
as good as another for me” is to declare himself good for noth- 
ing to any church. He is either ignorant of, or incapable of 
understanding, the genesis and genius of the four or five great 
divisions of Christendom. 

There is danger of indifference to the authorized governing 
body of the Church @. ¢., pastors and synods. A distinctly de- 
nominational society is amenable to the church council and the 
legislative bodies of the church, but the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety gets its first direction from an extra-denominational source. 
I do not call this a weakness, but I do point it out as a danger. 
The society has no organized will to consult beyond the direc- 
torship of the United Society. That the gentlemen composing 
that board have attempted no dictation in the point of creed, 
conduct, or work for the Society, is to the credit of their wisdom 
and unselfish spirit. But that there is danger of a false inde- 
pendency on the part of the Society, is patent to all thinking 
pastors. The matter lies largely in their own hands and it is 
well now and then to impose the legitimate authority of the 
Council and Synod upon the local organization. 

I mention one other type of indifferentism which threatens 
not only the Endeavor Society but our Sunday-schools and 
other Young Peoples’ organizations within the Church. I mean 
the superficial study and use of the Bible. Since Luther re- 
stored to the common people God’s precious word, too many 
have counted themselves competent expounders of its great 
truths. The elemental facts of sin and salvation the average 
boy and girl can talk about intelligently, because they have a 
personal experience to illumine these great facts, but there are a 
score of other facts, historical, dogmatic, devotional, literary, ex- 
egetical that only the profound scholar can decide and present 
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in accurate form. Now to say I have been annoyed, yes pained, 
by the superficiality of so much lay and juvenile Biblical de- 
liverances, is putting the fact mildly. If we are to have the 
limp-backed Oxford editions expounded to us by callow youths, 
pray let us have a classical and philosophical annex to our Sun- 
day-schools and association rooms for the scientific study of the 
original manuscripts. There are master students whose criti- 
cism, both “higher” and “lower,” we must learn to respect. Let 
there be more thoroughness in the study of the great Book, and 
then our Endeavorers will be prepared to speak upon topics 
of which they now sometimes make sad havoc. 

It is with lighter heart I now turn to consider the strong 
points in the Christian Endeavor movement. I think I have 
candidly presented the weaknesses of the society. The fact that, 
despite these dangers, it has grown and proved its power for 
good is proof apparent that its strong points overshadow its 
weaknesses. 

The three points which I wish to present as elements of the 
society’s power are, first, the recognition and utilization of the 
youth of the Church; the second, the emphasis which the so- 
ciety places on the universal obligation of Christian service ; and 
third, the centralization of Jesus in the thought and life of both 
Church and State. 


THE RECOGNITION AND UTILIZATION OF YOUTH. 


Since the Reformation in Germany, children have received 
growing attention on the part of the Church. Francke, as far 
back as 1695, received the boys of his city into his study, and 
formed the first Sunday-school. Raikes, in London, a hundred 
years later, improved and persisted in the idea of a school for 
the poor of his city. The catechetical class of Presbyterianism, 
the Confirmation classes of the Episcopal Church, and the Azn- 
derlehre of Germany have all conspired to educate the youth of 
the Church for service. But it is safe to say, that the recogni- 
tion of their capacity for this service came reluctantly. They 
were treated as reservoirs, but no outlet was furnished for their 


pent up energies. They were considered a sort of magnificent 
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Niagara, beautiful and magestic to look upon, but too impetuous 
for utilization. Now that the Niagara rapids have been har- 
nessed and whirl round those mighty turbines and dynamos of 
far reaching power and light, the Church has awakened to the 
fact that the unused energy of her youth can also be harnessed 
and do splendid service for Christ. The Christian Endeavor 
Society is not a catechetical class. The pastor is not the sole in- 
structor. If his work has been well done many of his words 
will be re-echoed in the meetings of the Society. But the re- 
sponsibility of the Society’s service and growth is thrown upon 
the young shoulders of its membership. The Society is a frank 
and distinct appeal for religious culture. “The pill was not su- 
gar-coated so deeply that its tonic qualities were entirely lost.” 
The Society puts faith in the young people as an evangelizing 
force. It believes in the sincerity and the enthusiasm of the 
young. It believes that the Father's business can still be hon- 
ored and expanded by the boy of twelve. The mutual train- 
ing received in the business and prayer meeting fits every earn- 
est young heart to become an ambassador for Christ in the 
school and counting-room. The Christian Endeavor Society is 
the electric feed-wire for many long lines of indispensable service. 


THE UNIVERSAL OBLIGATION TO SERVICE. 


The Church is now in the hands of the common people. If 
it is a failure, it is because the rank and file of its membership 
are negligent or hypocritical. In the past, many a dear old soul 
thought his religious duty done, when he came regularly to 
church, and contributed three dollars annually for the support of 
the pastor and the kingdom. An occasional public prayer, 
learned in early manhood, would now and then be contributed 
at the prayer meeting, together with a bag of apples at the an- 
nual donation party, but there his duty and his service ended. 
And to-day many a fashionable church-goer does less for the 
Christ of Calvary. In the midst of this halting, easy-going 
church life is sounded the bugle-call to universal, strenuous ser- 
vice. It calls upon every member of the church to light his 
torch, and march forward with the one common purpose of 
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glorifying the Captain of our salvation. No longer can men 
and women in Christ's Church he simply onlookers and feel 
comfortable in their cozy pews. Out into the streets and ten- 
ements, out into the hospitals and homes, out into the factory 
and alley, out into the sin and sorrow of life must we go to re- 
peat his life of devotion, if we are to be his true disciples. The 
man with the one talent will be held as strictly to account as he 
with the five. Christian Endeavor has revitalized scores of 
congregations. When a thousand soldiers march over Brooklyn 
bridge they must break step, or the huge structure would be 
swayed out of position. Would to God we could so march our 
broken columns of the Church that they might forever break 
the mighty chords of sin. 


THE CENTRALIZATION OF JESUS. 


It is so easy to become absorbed in the secondary and tertiary 
affairs of religion. Each sect has its peculiar shibboleth to 
shout. Each party within a denomination has its pet scheme to 
carry out. Individual men have their religious hobbies to ride. 
In this conflict of opinion and spirit, it is very easy to centre 
one’s attention and endeavor on matters of secondary impor- 
tance and miss the heart-centre of Christian thought and life. 
Christianity has passed through several historic phases. Com- 
ing out of Judaism it carried with it a group of legalists who 
still made it largely a matter of commandments. Coming in 
contact with Greek thought its leaders sought to put in philo- 
sophical form its beliefs and emphasized the importance of the 
creed’s exact statements. When it passed under the shadow of 
Rome, Christianity fell a victim to the militant and organizing 
passion of the national life. To have kept the eye steadily on 
Christ during all these heated discussions of rites, ceremonies, 
theological niceties and hierarchical adjustments of office, was 
beyond the power of the average man. Jesus was often smoth- 
ered beneath dialectics, robes and councils. The contentions of 
the Early Church are our inheritance and we have added to 
them the post-Reformation divisions of Protestantism. What 
we need, in the midst of our social and denominational differ- 
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ences, is the exaltation of that Christ who is the creative centre 
of all Christian thought and life. This the Christian Endeavor 
Society is doing more thoroughly that any other young people’s 
organization in Christendom. In the midst of our social and 
ecclesiastical, into the centre of our political and international 
life and thought, she has carried the Christ as the divine healer 
and leader of the sects and nations. In the city of Baltimore 
there now stands a copy of one of the most majestic and beau- 
tiful statues of the world. A gentleman of generous and 
thoughtful nature has placed beneath the rotunda of its far- 
famed Johns Hopkins Hospital a reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s 
“The Divine Healer.” There, facing the main doorway of that 
vast, radiating home of suffering, stands the pure, white figure 
of the soul's “Great Physician.” The doctors and hurrying nur- 
ses, the slowly moving visitors, and above all the incoming, 
bleeding, helpless, hopeless sufferers, look up at the benign, silent 
figure and recall the living Jesus whose almighty power to heal 
and comfort gives him the eternal, central position in the midst 
of the world’s science, art, and religion. Thus always the 
Christian Endeavor Society places him in the high centre of all 
religious difference and life. Beneath the glance of the exalted 
Christ we are beginning to actualize his declaration, “and all ye 
are brethren.” Jesus has commanded brotherly love from the 
beginning, but any systematic attempt to realize it waited upon 
the Christian Endeavor Society. The one Master binds heart 
to heart. Christian unity is not Church unity, but the oneness 
of believers was the end for which Christ prayed, and this mis- 
sion is the supreme glory of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
as it is the sure goal ot Christian history. 
VoL. XXVII. No. 2. 36 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Luke. By the Rev. Alfred Plummer, M. A.,D.D. pp. 590. $3.00. 
In this volume of the ‘International Critical Commentary’”’ we have 

at last a work that is worthy of being laid alongside of Meyer. Rival- 
ing that prince of commentators in learning, insight, candor and text- 
ual analysis, it surpasses him in some important features, being free 
from Meyer’s arbitrariness and occasional obscurity, and not dominated 
like him by pet theories of inspiration, eschatology and so forth. We 
know hardly which to admire the more, Dr. Plummer's inestimable en- 
richment of exegetical literature, or the graceful modesty which page 
after page confesses to limitations of knowledge, and admits the pres- 
ent inability of scholars to solve difficulties connected with the oracles 
of truth. 

He is fully abreast of modern criticism, and skepticism and amply 
equipped to meet their assaults. He is convinced that the writer of the 
Third Gospel is identical with the writer of the Acts, and that the wri- 
ter of both books is Luke the beloved physician. Adhering strictly to 
critical methods of interpretation, and making no attempt at the de- 
fense of dogmas, he recognizes that dogma is necessarily conspicuous 
in a commentary on any one of the Gospels, and he understands it to 
be a primary duty of a commentator to ascertain the convictions of the 
writer whose statements he undertakes to explain. ‘This is specially 
true of the Third Gospel, whose author tells us that he wrote for the 
very purpose of exhibiting the historical basis of the Christian faith.” 

With the frank confession of doubts respecting the exact import of 
certain passages or expressions, there is a refreshing positiveness re- 
specting points which are sufficiently clear, and an emphatic assertion 
of the doctrinal significance of our Lord’s teachings and miracles. A 
conservative temper animated by an evangelical spirit characterizes 
throughout the exposition of the text. 

On the intellectual, moral and spiritual growth of the Child Jesus, 
Dr. Plummer holds that ‘‘His was a perfect humanity developing per- 
fectly, unimpeded by hereditary or acquired defects. For the first time 
a human infant was realizing the ideal of humanity.” 

The existence of a personal devil can be denied ‘‘only on purely @ 
priori grounds. ‘To science the question is an open one, and does not 
admit of demonstration either way. But the teaching of Christ and his 
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Apostles is clear and explicit,’’ and their teaching must be regarded as 
actual truth, unless they are chargeable with gross superstition, or 
with an unworthy accommodation to superstition. 

Relative to the Sabbath, the subject on which Jesus antagonized the 
position of the Pharisees, Dr. Plummer claims not that he abrogated it, 
but that he has power to cancel the literal observance of it in order to 
perform or permit what is in accordance with its spirit. ‘The point 
here is that Christ as the representative of man defends man’s liberty.” 

In the exposition of the words of Institution he says: ‘In taking 
this bread they in some real sense take his body.’’ 

On the development of the doctrine of Sheol it is claimed that in the 
apocryphal literature ‘*Hades betomes practically the same as Gehenna.”’ 
In the parable of the Rich Manand Lazarus * * the doctrine of its 
being a place of retribution * * * could hardly be more clearly 
marked.’? There are special notes—twenty-two altogether, on topics 
to which attach peculiar difficulties, Demoniacal Possession, the Decree 
of Augustus, the Genealogy, the Narratives of the Resurrection, etc., 
etc. 

An Index to the Notes, and an Index of Greek words are most com- 
mendable additions to a work which will prove an invaluable addition 
to the library of every true student of the word. E. J. W. 


With Open Face. By A. B. Bruce, D. D., Glasgow, Scotland. pp. 
257- $1.50. 
This volume is a series of popular sketches of Christ as mirrored in 

the synoptic gospels. Nine of the thirteen chapters are reprinted from 

the Expositor where they first appeared. The book is one of rare 
charm, and will repay a careful study. If we may use a popular figure 
of the day, it is the development of selected scenes in our Lord’s life 
and ministry from the original photographic plates of the Evangelists. 
The book is really a work of art, the author seeking, now to intensify, 
and now to make clearer and set ina new light,—but always from the 
view-point of the Gospel writer,—the leading scenes in Christ’s public 
ministry. Sometimes, in his intense eagerness to illuminate, the au- 
thor s imagination runs away with him. For example, as has been 
pointed out elsewhere, in the chapter, ‘‘Jesus longing for apt disciples.”’ 
Dr. Bruce gives a rather startling interpretation of Matt. 11 : 25-30, 
making the whole a fragment of a soliloquy, a devotional meditation of 
our Lord, not meant for human ears. It is remarkable how the prayer 
shades off into the invitation, reminding us how real and deep was the 
relation between Christ and the Father;—but for anything beyond this 
there seems to be no contextual warrant. However, this is exceptional. 

The pictures are as a rule very inspiring, notably the latter ones. In 

the last chapter the author has attempted a “‘Christian Primer,’’ a his- 

torical catechism on the life of Jesus for children, which we believe will 

warrant a fuller development. H. C. A. 
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Fesus Christ during his Ministry. By Edmond Stapfer, Professor in 
the Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris. Translated by Louisa 
Seymour Houghton. pp. 265. Price, $1.25. 

This is the second of a series of three books on the person, authority 
and work of Jesus Christ. The first, on Jesus Christ before His Min- 
istry, was noticed in our January issue. In that it was claimed that 
Jesus in the very beginning of his ministry, ‘believed himself to be the 
Messiab.’’ It is claimed in this that “the conviction of his Messianic 
dignity had been of slow growth,” at least it seemed so. He is repre- 
sented, in the early days of his ministry as ‘‘simply one of those itiner- 
ant preachers frequently to be met in Palestine at that time, trying to 
do some good, healing the sick, casting out demons, preaching the love 
of the Law [the law of love?], and each in his own way preparing for 
the coming of the Kingdom.’’ In this language there is surely no hint 
of anything superhuman about the Christ. And there is none when 
he speaks of the miracles. He first considers the wonderful cures he 
wrought and finds nothing wonderful in them. Jesus was a Rabbi, 
ard, like any other Rabbi, he must exercise the functions of a physi- 
cian. ‘He often puts questions like a doctor who is concerned to in- 
form himself as to the gravity of the case.’’ ‘He commanded that 
food should be given the daughter of Jairus; it was as a medical pre- 
scription.’’ His refusal to perform a cure when there was no faith was 
not a “refusal to perform an act which he might have performed if he 
had so willed; no, it was an impossibility.”’ This will give an idea of 
the standpoint from which the author views Christ’s whole work. 
Great as he was and wise as he was, Jesus ranks only as a great and 
wise man. 


Contemporary Theology and Theism. By R. M. Wenley, D. Phil. 
(Glasgow), Professor of Theology in the University of Michigan. 
pp. 197. Price, $1.25. 

This book is the outgrowth of a lecture delivered, several years ago, 
before the Glasgow University Theological Society. As Honorary 
President of that organization it became his ‘duty to deliver an ad- 
dress on certain aspects of contemporary theological inquiry.’’ Por- 
tions of this lecture appeared in 7he Thinker, and repeated requests 
came to the author from students in Europe as well as the United 
States to put the whole of it in accessible shape. In meeting this de- 
mand Dr. Wenley expanded the treatment to such a degree that the 
lecture increased in size four-fold and now appears as a book instead of 
a review article or pamphlet. , 

After the introduction, four chapters are given to speculative the- 
ology, three to Ritschlian theology, five to the theistic problem, and 
in a concluding chapter the author discusses The Final Idealism. As 
Dr. Wenley was formerly Lecturer on Philosophy in the University of 
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Glasgow and is now professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan, his discussion of contemporary theology, as might be ex- 
pected, is of the philosophical cast rather than the theological. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Theoretical Ethics. By M. Valentine, D.D., LL.D. pp. 227. $1.25. 

It is with unmixed pleasure that we welcome this book. Every 
student that ever sat under Dr. Valentine's instruction in ethics has 
wished for a development of his lecture-notes in permanent form. 
This volume is the author's response to the importunity of former 
pupils. He will have their cordial gratitude, too. Few teachers are 
more beloved, few more esteemed for their work’s sake. His former 
pupils will be proud to own him not only the trusted teacher of their 
college days, but of their maturer years as well. 

The church has reason to thank Dr. Valentine for entering the dis- 
puted field of ethics at this critical period, and contributing so worthy 
a book, the result of many years of investigation, to the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

But apart from our personal and denominational interest in the vol- 
ume before us, we rejoice in its spirit. We believe it is a positive con- 
tribution to the literature of ethics. We believe it will take rank with 
the best conservative thinking on the subject. Dr. Valentine was a 
teacher of ethics when the scientific and philosophical agitation result- 
ing from the proclamation of the Darwinian idea had its rise. He has 
followed every modification of the conceptions of man and the world 
made by the new science, with patient, candid, critical investigation. 
Every pupil of his knows with what honesty of purpose he toiled 
through the voluminous scientific and philosophical literature of 
twenty-five years ago and since. The ethical idea lay on his heart. 
He believed it was the key to the theological positions of the young men 
who passed out of his class-room. As a teacher of theology he has 
pursued the subject with the same jealous interest. He believes that 
the time has come when the student of ethics can take his bearings 
with new confidence. He believes that the validity of the moral 
faculty, the reality of moral agency, and the responsibility of the moral 
judgment have not been impaired. 

The book is a critical one in purpose and method. The method 
gives recognition to the empirical and metaphysical sides of the sub- 
ject. No better or briefer summary of the work could be made than is 
given by the author in the preface: ‘Starting from the universal phe- 
nomenon of moral distinctions in life, it determines the conscience psy- 
chologically, as a rationally intuitive power discerning the moral dis- 
tinction and the reality and authority of moral law. The implications 
of conscience and moral law necessarily become theistic. The meta- 
pbysical examination finds for the real phenomena of the subjective 
faculty the objective and abiding reality of the ethical law which the 
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faculty discerns, and the right or morally good itself so perceived as 
consisting proximately in a conformity of conduct with the relations of 
life in which moral requirement meets human freedom, and as ulti- 
mately grounded in the absolute and perfect source of the moral consti- 
tution of the universe. The movement carries to the conclusion of 
eternal and immutable moral law. The disclosure of revelation confirm 
the ethical law of the natural reason, completing the moral view and 
supplying, in the divine forces of Christianity, the proper dynamic for 
the realization of the ethical life.’’ 

The treatment moves on a high plain, is scholarly and comprehen- 
sive, and must serve to quicken personal responsibility—in a fine sweep 
of reasoning bringing even the intellect within the objects of moral 
judgment—and, from its devout spirit, to deepen Christian faith. 

H.C. A. 
LEA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church. 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. Three Vols. pp. 523, 514, 629. 
That Mr. Lea has placed mankind anew under a debt of obligation 

which can never be fully discharged, will be readily admitted by every 
student of this trio of solid volumes of ecclesiastical history. The 
quality of his work need not be dwelt on here. The wealth of scholar- 
ship, the industrious zeal for accuracy and impartiality, the courage in- 
spired by love of truth, the historical temper, the combination of ex- 
cellencies by which his previous publications are distinguished, all ap- 
pear on these pages with undiminished lustre. 

The timeliness and the need of these discussions, Confession, Absolu- 
tion, Indulgences, cannot be overestimated. There may be no relaxation 
of hostility to Romanism, but there is colossal ignorance of the de- 
tails in the administration of Roman Catholic principles, and from this 
ignorance is begotten a most unfortunate misapprehension of the real 
errors of that system from which Protestantism has revolted. It 
could easily be demonstrated that some of the most deadly virus of 
Rome is doing its work unrecognized and unhindered in the bosom of 
Protestant communions, while some of the innocent and really com- 
mendable things in the old Church are continually warned against by ig- 
norant alarmists, as if their use by Protestants were tantamount to the 
pollutions of the Scarlet Woman. Were pains taken to know the truth, 
the full truth of history, on the distinctive features of Roman Catholic 
theory and practice, we should have a sounder Protestantism as the re- 
sult, and a larger measure of fraternal charity. The system so 
thoroughly and effectually handled here is without a parallel in its sub- 
jection of the intellect and conscience of successive generations to the 
domination of fellow mortals. And although the glare of modern light 
and the conscience of the Protestant world have undoubtedly wrought 
improvements, yet a system which admits of the confessional being 
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made a place of assignation, that authorizes a priest to grant absolution 
to his guilty paramour in their common sin, that entrusts the Keys of 
Heaven to the lecherous ministers of Satan, must be, as Luther declared 
it to be, a system of rottenness incapable of reform or purification. 

Our author confines himself to historical interests. With little com- 
ment, or polemic, he allows the readers to draw their own conclusions, 
a privilege which they are not likely to forego. To avoid bias he has 
even abstained from consulting Protestant writers, confining himself 
exclusively ‘‘to the original sources and to Catholic authorities.”’ And 
in this he has not consulted merely standard theological treatises, but 
has referred largely to popular works of devotion in which is found the 
practical application of theories enunciated by the masters of theology. 
By laborious investigations he traces the origin and the development of 
this sacerdotal structure which for centuries ‘‘subjugated Christendom 
beneath its vast and majestic omnipotence.”’ 

The few pages devoted to the subject of Confession and Absolution 
in the Lutheran and other Churches, form a most striking and edifying 
contrast to the papal institution, although it is not made as clear as it 
might be, how completely the diametrical opposition between Papal and 
Protestant principles comes here to the surface. 

‘‘Luther expressed his complete approval of auricular confession as 
useful and indeed necessary.’’ ‘The Augsburg Confession lays stress 
on the fact that confession is strictly enforced among the Lutherans 
and that communion is given only to those examined and absolved.”’ 
Even Zwingli ‘‘seems unable to divest himself entirely of the idea of 
human intervention, for, he adds, that to deny toa penitent the remis- 
sion of a single sin is to serve as a delegate of the devil and not of 
God.’’? And John Calvin teaches that ‘‘ministers as witnesses and 
sponsors render more assured the consciences of sinners, and thus are 
said to remit sins and absolve souls. General confession in church is 
most salutary. Private confession is prescribed by St. James, and 
though the apostle leaves the penitent free to choose, the pastor is 
the fittest confessor.’ 

But note the world-wide difference between the Protestants and the 
Romanists, in the details and the import of Confession and Absolution. 
With the latter only a priest who has received specific and supernatural 
power can absolve, whereas Luther taught ‘‘Absolution can be had 
from any one, a brother or a neighbor, at any time and in any place, in 
the house or in the fields, and he who is asked for it has no right to 
refuse it..’ Such a view sounds the death-knell of all priestly usurpa- 
tions and sets free the penitent from the indescribable tyranny of the 
confessional 

With the latter, again, faith is no requisite, the three recognized 
conditions being contrition, confession and satisfaction. ‘*No one 
could know whether his contrition was sufficient.’’ ‘Absolute faith 
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in pardon,’’ was declared by Cajetan, ‘‘to be an impossibility,’’ ‘‘we are 
not intended to feel certainty about it.’”” ‘‘No one can have the abso- 
lute certainty of faith that he has obtained grace.’’ Let the Romanist 
once have absolute certainty of salvation and the priest’s power is 
forever gone. 

With the Lutherans, per contra, faith in absolution was strenuously 
insisted on. ‘It is believed as a voice from heaven, and the believer is 
not tortured with doubts and distinctions, as in the Catholic Church. 
Penitential works are superfluous; faith is the one thing needful, and 
the believer is justified by his belief.’’ ‘‘Melanchthon shows in the 
Apology how the Reformers had so improved the benefits of absolution 
and the power of the keys that many afflicted consciences gained conso- 
lation; they believed in the gratuitous remission of sins through 
Christ, and felt themselves fully reconciled to God through faith, while 
formerly all the strength of absolution was. weakened by the doctrine 
of works.’? With the Lutherans private confession, left ‘‘wholly volun- 
tary.’’ and absolution being perfectly valid when received from a lay- 
man, proved a fountain of consolation to distressed consciences; as pre- 
scribed and enforced by Rome it was as Melanchthon calls it a ‘‘slaugh- 
ter-house of conscience, which has driven many to despair.’’ 

Volume III is a minute and exhaustive discussion of Indulgences, that 
abominable system, whose execrable, shameless traffic in sin enabled 
Luther to arouse Europe from its spiritual stupor, and to open men’s 
eyes to the awful depths of degradation which the Christian Church 
had reached under the rule of the popes. 

As faithful and intelligible witnesses to truths of history, the knowl- 
edge of which is needed as badly to-day as at any time since the Refor- 
mation, these volumes will, it is to be hoped, have the wide reading 
which their theme and its treatment so fully deserve. E. J. W. 


LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


After Fifty Years, or an Historical Sketch of the Guntur Mission of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the General Synod in the United 
States of America. By Rev. L. B. Wolf, A. M., Principal of the Ar- 
thur G. Watts Memorial College, and Fellow of the Madras Univers- 
ity. With an Introduction by Rev. E. J. Wolf, D. D., Professor of 
Church History and N. T. Exegesis, Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. pp. 320. Price, $1.50. 

The story of the General Synod’s mission in India is here told by one 
who knows it “like a book.’’ He has been on the ground for more than 
ten years, and his official relation to the mission has given special op- 
portunities for learning its history from the beginning to the present 
in all its details. He has, too, the qualifications of mind to tell the 
story in a way that makes it satisfactory to the reader for clearness and 
interest. 

In the treatment of puzzling and vexing methods and problems in the 
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mission field he is careful and discriminating. Dr. Wolf, in his intro- 
duction, well says: ‘‘The author shows throughout these pages an ad- 
mirable capacity for recognizing the extent of serious, inevitable and 
stubborn obstacles encountered by missions in pagan lands. His zeal 
for the work has not blinded him to its difficulties. His conscience, 
too, holds him by a firmer grip than his enthusiasm ; and while optimis- 
tic in temper and serenely confident of the ultimate victory, he not 
only gives a complete survey of the field with its multitudinous and com- 
plex hindrances, but he also takes pains to describe things as they 
actually are, rather than as he and his readers would fain have them.”’ 

The large space devoted to the personalia of the mission adds much 
to the interest of the book. The pictures, too, both of the mission- 
aries and mission scenes, are an attractive feature. The fine, well- 
finished paper is well adapted for these pictures as well as for letter 
press, every page being a pleasure to the eye. 

The wide circulation of this work will give a new impetus to the 
work it represents. Not that the author makes the book a plea for for- 
eign missions or his own special plea. This hedoesnotdo. The plain, 
straightforward story he tells is a plea in itself and, if read, will 
awaken a response. 


Lutheran Manual and Guide. Py Frederick W. Conrad, D. D., LL. D., 
together with a Biographic Sketch of Luther and His Work by 
Victor L. Conrad, Ph. D., D. D. pp. 165. Price, 50 cents each, or 
$4.80 per dozen, postpaid. 


This little volume is designed as a manual for the members of the 
Lutheran Church, and especially as a souvenir from pastors to cate- 
chumens at their confirmation. It is admirably adapted to this design. 
as it tells of the history of the Lutheran Church, her doctrines, wor- 
ship, polity, distinctive features, etc. It gives also the statistics of 
membership on both hemispheres, the festivals and scripture lessons of 
the Church Year, prayers and hymns for family worship, table of 
Christian duties, and closes with an excellent biographical sketch of 
Luther and bis work. It will undoubtedly prove a useful hand-book to 
Lutheran young people, and pastors will do well in getting it into their 
hands. There is a special edition containing a neat certificate of con- 
firmation, specially suitable at this season when so many enter into 
communicant membership in the churches. 

EATON AND MAINS, NEW YORK. 

Ulysses S. Grant. Conversations and Letters. By M. J. Cramer, 
D.D., LL. D., Ex-United States Minister to Denmark and to Switzer- 
land. pp. 207. Price, go cents. 

The interest in General Grant increases rather than diminishes. His 
public life, however, has been the part hitherto receiving the most at- 
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tention with only here and there a side light on his family life and his 
relations to personal friends. In this book it is the reverse, the side 
lights being thrown, in the main, only incidentally on his relation to 
public affairs. We get this view from one of his relatives by marriage, 
a gentleman who had Grant’s confidence and who had frequent cor- 
respondence with him from 1863 till after 1880. The reader will get 
abundant evidence of Grant's fidelity to friends, his plain American 
tastes, his aversion to pompous display, his attachment to his kindred 
and especially his love for his own immediate household. Many of his 
letters refer to his boys while at school, familiarly calling them Fred 
and Buck. In his position as General of the Army or as President he 
was still the plain man in his family, the same as any other American 
of republican principles and training. Dr. Cramer has given us an in- 
teresting little book. 


Beyond the Horizon, or Bright Side Chapters on the Future Life. By 

Henry D. Kimball, D. D. pp. 250. Price, $1.00. 

However much it may sometimes seem otherwise, few men are so ab- 
sorbed in the questions and affairs of the present life that no thought 
of the future—serious thought too—ever occupies their minds. At 
such times, at least, even if in the push and worry of life’s struggle the 
subject finds no place, they will readily take up such a book as this and 
see what another may say on such points as these: Whether there is 
conscious existence after death, the question of an intermediate state, 
the doctrine of the resurrection, what is the manner of the body, the 
nature of the judgment, where and what heaven is, and whether a man 
will recognize his friends and loved ones there. These questions will 
be found discussed here, and the believer in the Christian Revelation 
will find much light and comfort. The chief merit of the treatment in 
these pages is the constant appeal to the Scriptures in support of the 
arguments. : 


The Celestial Summons. By Rev. Angelo Canoll. Edited by Homer 

Eaton, D.D. pp. 280. 

Mr. Canoll was a man of strong convictions and intense purpose. 
This is manifest in every one of the sermons within the lids of this 
book. There is, too, an impetuosity of expression that is exhilarating 
to the reader and that gives evidence of the powers of oratory for 
which he is credited in the introduction. The book takes its title from 
the subject of the first sermon, but every one of the twelve will be felt 
by the reader as a ‘‘celestial summons’’ to the acceptance of divine 
truth. In the eighth, entitled ‘“‘The Great Plaudit,’’ the advocates of 
a second probation will not find much comfort. If we were to make 
any distinctions in the merits of these sermons we should be inclined to 
decide in favor of this and the second, entitled *‘Christ the World- 
Leader.’’ Not one of them gives an uncertain sound on the great 
truths of Evangelical Christianity. 
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ANTIQUARIAN BOOK COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Archko Volume, or The Archeological Writings of the Sanhedrim 
and Talmuds of the Jews. Translated by Drs. McIntosh and Twy- 
man, of the Antiquarian Lodge, Genoa, Italy. pp. 248. 

The contents of this book are claimed to be the official documents of 
the Jewish Sanhedrim in the days of Christ, translated from manuscripts 
in Constantinople and ‘records of the senatorial docket taken from the 
Vatican at Rome.’’? The story of the acquisition of the documents is 
told by Mr. W. D. Mahan, of DeWitt, Carroll Co, Mo. He takes 
special pains to satisfy the reader of the genuineness of the documents 
and that everything was done with painstaking care and with a caution 
that ought to have been a sure guard against deception. 

After a short sketch of the Talmuds, he gives Constantine’s letter in 
regard to having fifty copies of the Scriptures written and bound ; then, 
in order, Jonathan’s interview with the Bethlehem Shepherds ; Gama- 
liel’s interview with Joseph and Mary; report of Caiaphas to the San- 
hedrim concerning the execution of Jesus and also of bis resurrection ; 
Pilate’s report to Caesar of the arrest, trial and crucifixion of Jesus; 
Herod Antipater’s defense before the Roman Senate in regard to his 
conduct at Bethlehem; Herod Antipas’ defense before the same body 
in regard to the execution of John the Baptist; and Hillel’s letters to 
the Jews regarding God’s providence. 

The letters of Herod Antipater, Herod Antipas and Pontius Pilate 
have the signatures of the writers at the close just like a letter of to- 
day. We are under a very decided impression that a Roman, in writing 
a letter, put his name at the beginning. Pilate not only has his name 
at the end of his letter, but he follows the modern fashion still further 
by closing it thus: ‘1 am your most obedient servant.’’ In all our 
reading of letters by Romans we have never happened upon anything 
like this. Perhaps Mr. Mahan can explain why the Herods and Pilate 
varied from the usual form. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


Historical Tales, Roman and Greek. By Charles Morris. pp. 340 and 

306. 

These are two separate volumes in an excellent series coming from 
the press of the above publishers. They do not contain new tales but 
they present the legends of history in new and fascinating dress, and 
we find them invested with a new interest. A certain quality of ro- 
mance is added to many tales romantic in themselves, and they are 
splendidly adapted to the youth of this age. They will be learning his- 
tory and mythology while they fancy they are only being entertained. 
The illustrations in these two volumes form a conspicuous and valuable 
part of them. They are finely finished photographs of classic buildings 
and historical scenes, and they are so distinct and perfect in every de- 
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tail as to make them an important feature. Each volume contains 
twelve of these attractive illustrations. They include the Ruins of the 
Parthenon; Remains of the Temple of Minerva; Ruins of Palmyra; 
Forum of Rome; Ruins of Roman Aqueducts; Baths of Caracalla; A 
Roman Chariot Race and Ruins of Pompeii. 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 
English Synonyms and Antonyms. By James C. Fernald. 


This is one of the most welcome books that bas come to our table. 
It meets in a satisfactory manner a decided want. The only books of a 
similar character that are available are greatly inferior to this. The 
author claims that the best defense against the flood of so called litera- 
ture which is being sent forth by the press, but which ‘does not bear 
the stamp of immortality,’’ is the teaching of pure English speech, and 
that may be greatly promoted by a careful study of this book. Recog- 
nizing the poverty of language which many persons possess and the 
frequency with which one word is often employed to express various 
shades of meaning, the writer claims that special instruction in syno- 
nyms is necessary, and that in the first place such persons need to be 
reminded that there are synonyms. It would be a surprise to many to 
know that there are fifteen synonyms for benevolence, twenty-one for 
beginning and thirty-seven for pure. [But the importance of showing 
that synonyms are not identical has not been ignored, and just here is 
where the special merit of this work is to be found. The author first ~ 
gives the synonym of a word and then, ina paragraph of some length, 
very clearly gives the various shades of thought of all the various syn- 
onyms. This isa unique feature of this work and its most valuable one. 
He also shows how valuable are antonyms in supplying definition by 
contrast or by negation ‘‘an effective method of defining being to tell 
what a thing is not.’’ The antonyms are given at the foot of the para- 
graph which gives the shades of thought of the various synonyms of 
each word, as is also the correct use of prepositions likely to be em- 
ployed with the word considered. The book contains seven thousand 
synonyms and three thousand seven hundred antonyms and the only fault 
we have to find with it is that it is not more full. Finding the synonyms 
given so satisfactorily: it is a disappointment not to find in it the syno- 
nyms of every word we may look for. It is most admirably adapted to 
the class-room and a set of questions and examples are appended for 
such use. When we find how difficult it is to answer these questions, 
and to fill the blanks in the examples, we realize with how much profit 
the work may be used as a text-book. Surely it should at least find a 
place on the table of every genuine student. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND CO., BOSTON. 


The Story of a Busy Life. Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. pp. 275. 
The life of which Rev. Dr. Miller writes was that of Mrs. George A. 
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Paull.. She was known particularly to the readers of religious litera- 
ture, as she contributed during her short life much to the religious 
periodicals and also wrote several books of a similar character, and she 
was known, too, to many little children all over the land through her 
charming Prince Dimple books. Her character was one of unusual 
beauty. Possessed of a fine mind—with talent that might have won 
her distinction had she yielded to the temptation to make it serve only 
her ambition—great physical beauty, a sympathy with the great heart 
of mankind in all its forms of suffering, willing to sacrifice self if only 
she could bring relief to others, and with a life entirely consecrated to 
her Master, she was indeed a fit example for many others; and so her 
friend, Dr. Miller, who knew her well and who had watched the de- 
velopment of her Christian character, finds pleasure in telling the story 
of her life—not a great life—not one that ever made a great stir, but 
one that has accomplished its mission and has left its impress on the 
lives of others. It is a helpful book and one that is written so pleas- 
antly, so sympathetically that it holds the reader's attention very 
closely. And it must accomplish much good. Few can read the well- 
told story of the life of Mrs. Paull without a sense of their own un- 
worthiness, without being stimulated to a higher and holier life. We 
learned to know her through the columns of the Mew York Evangelist 
and we took great pleasure in calling attention to her books as they 
came from the press. We trust that the story of her life will fulfill 
the purpose for which it was undertaken, as we bid it God-speed. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY, 46 EAST 14TH ST... NEW YORK. 


Rustic Life in France. By André Theuriet. Translated from the 

French by Helen B. Dole. 

Industrial enterprise in France, as in America, is taking hold of mea- 
dows, fields and woods. Improved machinery is doing away with the 
elementary implements used in farming, and the writer, observing this, 
desired to preserve to posterity such descriptions of the life and sur- 
roundings of the peasantry as would give them such correct ideas of 
rural life as future observations and experience could not give. He 
has an artist’s love of nature. He loves all and recognizes all that is 
picturesque in it and, whether it is the homely duty of potato raising, 
sheep washing or spinning, it has an artistic quality which he discovers 
and describes as only one with the soul of an artist may do. It has 
been his effort faithfully to collect relics of customs and landscapes 
likely to disappear and thus to preserve them to posterity. The de- 
scription of rustic life in France begins with the peasant in the osier or 
walnut cradle and carries him through days of toil and hardships, but 
of such peaceful repose as the ambitious dweller in large cities may not 
know, while he ploughs and sows and reaps; prunes his vines, fells his 
trees, makes his wine, raises his potatoes, and attends to all the homely 
duties of farm life down to his pine coffin and his last rest. The home 
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and school life are faithfully described, the duties of the wife, mother 
and children are enumerated, and the relations and responsibilities of 
life are carefully drawn. It is such a book as one not only enjoys but 
reaps profit from and wishes always to keep. But the writer must 
share the encomiums which the book will receive with the artist, for he 
has done much to lend fascination to its pages. Léon Lhermitte is the 
artist who has furnished many very choice illustrations of peasant life 
in France, and they add greatly to the charms of the book which is 
most handsomely bound and dedicated to Baroness Nathaniel de Roths- 
child. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO., BOSTON. 
Authors and Friends. By Annie Fields. pp. 355. 


It is unusual that one should know personally, almost familiarly, so 
many celebrated writers as this author does, and be able to write of 
them from personal experience as she is able to do. But she was 
fortunately situated in her husband's prominent connection for years 
with a great publishing house and so gives us new glimpses into the 
lives of many favorites, including Emerson, Holmes, Mrs. Stowe, Celia 
Thaxter, Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson and Lady Tennyson. Far 
more welcome than the cold estimate of the critic are these reminiscen- 
ces of friendships with great men and women and the testimony to 
their ability and worth, for Mrs. Fields has seemed to see only that 
which was pleasing and, of course, those of whom she here writes pos- 
sessed many charms. We learn to love them more than ever as she 
tells of their fascinating qualities. She and Mr. Fields traveled in 
Southern Italy with Mrs. Stowe, and she has many things to tell of 
that journey during which ‘‘Agnes of Sorrento’? was conceived. The 
story of Mrs. Stowe'’s life is perfectly familiar to her and she imparts 
to the story of it a new fascination. But equally so are the lives of the 
other characters of whom she has chosen to write. Many incidents 
hitherto unknown, many traits of character, many letters are here 
given for the first time, and somehow we feel that we have had 
such a glimpse as we have never known into the very heart and sympa- 
thy of those we have long loved. Every page is interesting, not only 
because it holds new facts into the possession of which we are glad to 
come, but because the writer has such a pleasing style that she seems 
almost to be talking to her reader. Surely no one has written more 
delightfully, more appreciatively of Celia Thaxter than has Mrs. Fields 
in her sketch. It is a tribute truly poetical and betrays her own love of 
‘‘Nature’? as do others of. these sketches. To have so well known 
great men and women such as these was surely an unusual privilege 
and to have written of them with such warm appreciation and yet such 
analytical power, to have told of them just what all their readers cared 
to know, to have shared all those precious memories with other friends 
and admirers, was surely a generous thought. 
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Talks about Autographs. By George Birkbeck Hill. 


Not only the autograph collector but all those who find any interest 
in autographs will enjoy this book. And to those will be added many 
who are anxious to find out all they can of the peculiar traits of great 
men and also the various means used in obtaining autographs. Mr. 
Hill bas gathered into this volume a great number of facts concerning 
men and letters hitherto unpublished. Many of these are of men well 
known and often written about, but many are names not familiar to the 
great reading public, proof of the fact that he has been an unusually 
successful collector of autographs, as he writes mainly of those from 
whom he had obtained those favors. Among his collection he has the 
autographs of but two Americans, one is that of George Washington 
and the other that of William Lloyd Garrison, but we find those that 
others have given very attractive and particularly the fac simile ones. 
Mr. Hill has various ways to suggest in order to approach without of- 
fense the noted individual whose hand writing is prized. He suggests 
enclosing a five-dollar bill or a barrel of oysters—anything substantial 
which might naturally expect an acknowledgment,’’ He trusts that, 
when the reader lays aside his book, he will say with Dr. Johnson, 
“Sir, we had a good talk,’’ and we should judge that his hopes will be 
realized. There are some fine illustrations, and the binding and gen- 
eral character of the book are superb and in every way artistic. 


PERIODICALS. 

The Atlantic Monthly for April is excellent. Among its contents 
are, Dominant Forces in Western Life, The Nominating System, Hig- 
ginson’s Cheerful Yesterdays—sixth paper, A Century of Anglo-Saxon 
Expansion, Bryant’s Permanent Contribution to Literature. The four 
chapters, XV-XVIII, of The Story of an Untold Love, will make the 
reader impatient for the May number. The ten pages devoted to Com- 
ment on Recent Books in American History are an example of expert 
book-reviewing. 

The April Century is appropriately called the *‘Grant Memorial Num- 
ber.’? The frontispiece is ‘The Tomb of General Grant’’ followed by 
a paper on the same by Horace Porter; Sherman’s Opinion of Grant, 
written fourteen years after the war, is given; a picture of Grant and 
friends at the Bonanza Mines is furnished by Col. Fred Grant; Horace 
Porter has another interesting installment of his Campaigning with 
General Grant; a facsimile of Grant’s most famous despatch is given; 
there is a paper on Grant and Buckner by John R. Procter ; and also A 
Veto by Grant. 

St. Nicholas is the model magazine for young people. The April 
issue is one of its best numbers—bright, cheery, finely illustrated, full 
of interest, instructive—first-class all through. ‘Seeing and Believing”’ 
is given top place on the cover and deserves it. The boys and girls will 
be interested in Dr. Wilson’s illustrated paper on the subject. 
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Table Talk is what every good housewife wants. The hints furnished 
by the menus are worth many times the cost of the magazine in the worry 
they save in planning for the table. All the pages of 7ad/e Talk are 
well filled with what will belp and interest the people who love home 
life. 
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The 1897 BEN-HUR BICYCLES embody more new and genuine improvements 
in construction than any other <p r: now before the public. Never before have 


such excellent values been offered for the money. Our new line, consisting of eight 
superb models at $60, $75 and $125 for single machines, and $150 for tandems, with 
the various options offered, is such that the most exacting purchaser can be entirely 


suited. 
CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
72 GARCEN STREET. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


OUR FINE POSTER CATALOGUE MAILED FOR TWO 2-CENT STAMPS. 
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